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HE TOBACCO INDUSTRY SINCE 1950 
Continuing the series started last 
charts portraying changes in em- 
loyment, hours, earnings, and labor 
wnover in the Tobacco Industry since 


950 are shown on page x. 


QRRECTION 
The employment scale shown on the 
ood Industry chart, which appeared on 


ge xx of the May 1955 Employment and 
larnings, should be corrected to read 


1,600; 1,550; 1,500; 1,450; and 1,400. 


For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25 
D.C, Subscription Price: $3 
& year; $1 additional for for- 
eign miling, Single copies 
vary in price. This issue is 
30 | 30 cents. 
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MAY 1955 EMPLOYMENT ADDS 
250,000 NONFARM JOBS 


as the nonfarm job total rose by 250,000 to 48.9 
million. Manufacturing and construction led the 
uptrend, each with near record gains for the month. 


Stepped-up manufacturing activity was also re- 
flected in a record over-the-month rise in factory 
hours, which brought the workweek to the record 
level of May 1953. 


Since January, 1, 148,000 workers have been 
added to nonfarm payrolls, three-quarters ofa 
million more than the average January-to- May in- 
crease for the last 10 years. 


FACTORY JOB UPTREND CONTINUES 


Manufacturing employment rose 60, 000 between 
April and May 1955 to 16.3 million--the second 
time in the postwar period that the factory job total 
has risen between these months (the gain in 1950 

was due primarily to the settlement of an automo- 
bile strike). Since January, 400, 000 workers have 
been added to the factory workforce--a postwar 
record spring upturn except for 1950. 


An uptrend was reported in most manufacturing 
industries. As in the past few months, the sharp- 
est gains, after allowance for seasonal factors, 
were in the metal and metal products industries. 
Primary metals added 21,000 workers and fabri- 
cated metal plants 8,000--record April-to-May 
tises for both industries. Machinery added 8, 000 
workers, marking the fourth consecutive month of 
significant gains. 


Transportation equipment employment was un- 
changed as continued gains in auto plants were off- 
set by declines in aircraft and shipbuilding. 


The employment situation in the nondurable 
goods sector also showed improvement, with 
smaller-than-usual cutbacks in apparel, leather, 
and chemicals and rising employment in rubber and 
Paper factories, where the workforce is normally 
stable at this time of year. In rubber, however, the; 
gain partially reflected the end of a work stoppage. 


Inthe food, tobacco,. printing and petroleum 
industries, over-the-month employment changes 
Were in line with seasonal expectations. 


Textile employment dropped more than usual, 
ly because of strikes in New England mills. 


large 


Employment maintained a record pace into May 


Factory employment was up 540,000 over last 
May. Four hundred thousand of this gain was in 
durable goods plants (where the 1953-54 decline 
was sharpest), with transportation equipment and 
primary metals alone accounting for 260,000 jobs. 
Large increases were also reported in apparel, 


fabricated metals, electrical machinery, and stone, 
clay and glass products. On the other hand, machin- 


ery, food, tobacco and petroleum showed little or 
no change since last May, while ordnance and in- 
struments were down over the year. 


NONMANUFACTURING LEVELS REMAIN HIGH 


Construction employment rose by 141,000, an 
unusually large April-to-May gain. At 2.5 million, 
employment in the construction industry was about 
the same as last year, and only 85,000 under the 
1951 record for the month. 


A fairly sharp increase in railroad employment, 


due to both a seasonal upswing and the end of a 
strike in the South, boosted the job total in trans- 


portation to 4.0 million, the same as a year earlier. 


In trade, the post-Easter job cutback was 
smaller than usual, reflecting both the relatively 
small April employment rise and the continued high 
level of consumer expenditures. The number of 
employees on trade payrolls in May was 10.5 mil- 
lion, nearly 120,000 higher than the previous peak 
for the month reached in 1953. 


The end of the school year in some localities 
resulted in a decline of 46,000 in government em- 
ployment, but State and local government employ- 
ment of 4.7 million was a peak for May. 


WORKWEEK EQUALS 1953 PEAK 


A record April-to- May rise of one-half hour in 
the factory workweek brought hours up to the 1953 
May peak of 40.7 hours. The longest May work- 
weeks in 10 years were reported in transportation 
equipment (42.7 hours), in fabricated metals (41.7 
hours), and in primary metals (41.6 hours). 


As a result of the general uptrend in factory 
hours since last fall, the May 1955 workweek was 
1.4 hours longer than a year earlier, and higher in 
every industry group except petroleum. 


Over the month, sharp rises were reported by 
13 of the 21 industry groups, and in six of these-- 
lumber, machinery, electrical machinery, textiles, 
furniture and transportation equipment--the pick-up 
was the sharpest since the end of World War II. 


1 
Page 
a 
iii 


Although the stepped-up workweek was most strik- 
ing in durable goods plants, a number of non- 
durable goods industries also made greater-than- 
seasonal gains. In addition to textiles these in- 
cluded paper, printing and leather. Rubber was 
the only nondurable goods industry reporting a 
sharp cutback. 


The stepped-up workweek and some increases 
in hourly pay boosted average weekly earnings of 
factory production workers to $76.11, an alltime 
peak for May and up $1. 34 over the month. Lum- 
ber, transportation equipment, primary metals, 
and stone, clay, and glass products recorded gains 
of $1.50 or more. On the other hand, in ordnance, 
instruments, petroleum, chemicals and paper, 
over-the-month changes in average weekly pay 
were small, and in rubber and leather shorter 


workweeks resulted in lower weekly pay. 


The average worker in petroleum, transpor. 
tation equipment, printing and primary metals 
earned more than $90 a week (including overtime 
and other premium pay). In apparel, tobacco, 
textiles, and leather (where hours of work were 
peg 40) average weekly earnings were under 

5. 


Over the year, all 21 groups reported gains 
in weekly pay. For manufacturing as a whole the 
increase was about $5. Sixteen of the 21 major 
manufacturing groups reported increases of more 
than $3 a week with primary metals ($11. 20), 
transportation equipment ($9.12), and rubber 
($6.45), leading the list. The increases in lum- 


|_ber, apparel, and leather were less than $2. 
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(In thausands) 


Industry divi_.on and group 


Table 1. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division ond selected groups 


Current tome May 1955 
net change from: 
May 1955 April 1955 March May Previous| Year 
i/ 1/ 1955 1954 month ago 


Metal 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying.......-. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. 
MANUFACTURING. 


Ordnance and 
Lumber and wood products (except 

Furniture and 
Stone, clay, and glass products.....eeee- 
Primary metal 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 


equipment). 
Machinery (except 
Electrical machinery......e- 


Transportation 
Instruments and related products......... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 


Food and kindred 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile-mill 
Apparel and other finished textile 
Paper and allied 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
Industries. 


Chemicals and allied products......... eee 
Products of petroleum and coal....eeeeeee 


Leather and leather 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES........ 
TRANSPORTATION. 
OTHER PUBLIC 


48,889 48,641 48,212 47,939 +248 +950 
740 739 739 761 + 1 - 21 
95.9 95.3 8 99.6 307 
204.7 205.5 208.4 221.4 - 8 | = 16.7 
104.4 105.2 102.3 105.7 - & |= 1.3 


2,537 
16,321 


9,495 
132.2 


7h 502 
351.8 
54505 
1,295.1 


1,087.5 
1,575.7 
1, 107.6 
1,886.9 
306.7 
461.0 


6,826 
1,464.5 
86.7 


1,058.9 


1,174.8 
538.2 


800.9 
807.9 
251.1 
272.5 
370.9 


3,987 
2,701 

707 
579 


1,273.9 


1,079.4 
1, 568.1 
1,100.8 
1,886.4 
310.9 
460.4 


6,839 
1,440.7 


1,074.5 


1,187.4 
536.7 


803.0 
813.7 
249.9 
268.5 
376.8 


3,941 
2,655 
709 


577 


16,201 


9,323 
137.0 


700.9 
35405 
527.62 
1,251.6 


1,067.5 
1, 54407 
1,098.3 
1,868.5 

311.0 


6,878 

1,418.5 
91.0 

1,078.3 


1,240.3 
53426 


802.0 
808.4 
248.9 
269.3 
386.7 


2 
741 


156.8 - 2.7 
720.5 + 28.7 
333.4 = 23 
509. + 9.4 
1,171.5 + 21.2 
1,039.5 + 8,1 
1, 574-7 + 7.6 
1,067.6 + 6.8 
1,751.8 
316.3 

3 + 6 


6,686 - 13 

1,464.9 + 23.8 
8 = 9 

1,055.0 - 15.6 


1,111.2 = 12.6 
526.0 + 1.5 


795.3 
786.8 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE..........eeeeee-] 10,519 10,543 10,408 10,351 = 24 +168 
WHOLESALE TRADE 2,806 2,803 3 
7,740 7,595 7,601 +112 
General merchandise 1,331.2 1,363.4 1,304.8 1,330.9 
Food and liquor 1,479.1 1,471.4 1,442.5 + 3.9 | + 40.5 
Automotive and accessories dealers....... 762.0 7554 763.2 - 2.6 
Apparel and accessories stores..... 599.7 612.8 578.3 588.3 14 
Other retail trade........ 3,522.8 3,485.2 3,476.5 + 15.4 | + 61.7 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE........) 2,172 2,161 2,150 2,103 +11 + 69 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS..........2eeeeee+] 59732 5,674 5,571 5,672 + 58 + 60 
GOVERNMENT. 6,881 6,927 6,922 6,736 
ATE AND LOCAL. %23 45 77h 4,774 45576 - 51 +147 


Prelimin ary. 


eek 
ns | 
253% 25255 25542 +1441 | - 5 
16,260 15,781 +€1 | +540 

353.1 + 18.4 ‘ 
536.1 + 35.9 
+123.6 
+ 12.2 
252.6 + - 1.5 
250.1 || + 4.0 | + 22.4 a 

3,993 +46 |- 6 ae 
741 - 2 34 


Table 2. Production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 


(In thousands) 


May 1955 


net change fron: 


April 1955 Previous| Year 
1/ month ago 


Current 


Major industry group 


Ordnance and accesSories....cccececvccees 91.0 DURAB 
Lumber and wood products (except 

Furniture and 296.7 Lumb 
Stone, clay, and glass products...eeeseee 450.2 (ex 
Primary metal industries.....cccccccccces 1,079.5 Purr 
Fabricated metal products (except Ston 

ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
Machinery (except 1,164.8 
Rlectrical Machinery. <0 806.1 
Transportation equipment 1,465.9 
Instruments and related products.......e+.- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 


Food and kindred 
Tobacco 
Textile-mill products... 
Apparel and other finished textile 
Paper and allied 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries. 
Chemicals and allied 
Products of petroleum and COal...ecceeeee 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products.....-e.-. 


1/ Preliminary. 


ago 

agg May 1955 

Elec 
55342 5,361 5,403 5,231 - 19 +111 
ns 
1,029.8 1,011.0 991.1 1,036.8 + 18.8 7.0 pro 
73.6 79.4 82.8 81.5 = 2.9 Misc 
966.3 982.1 985.4 960.8 - 15.8] + 5.5 Bind 
via 1,04401 1,057.7 1,110.2 988.3 - 13.6 | + 55.8 

441.6 440.4 439.4 43502 + 1.2] + 6.4 MONDU 
515.5 516.7 515.6 510.7 || 1.2. | + 48 
547.1 553.0 548.2 529.1 - 59 18,0 Toba 
173.5 172.6 178.6 + 51 Text 
331.4 337.5 346.7 315-5 || - 6-1] +159 
Prin 
Chem 
Prod 
coa 
Rubb 
Leat 


Table 3. Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 


by major industry group 


Average weekly 
earnings 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 
earnings 


Major industry group 


55 


55 


April 
1/ 


April 
1/ 


MANUFACTUR ING 
DURABLE GOODS 


Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products 
(except furniture)....... 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass 
products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 
(except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equip- 


Machinery (except electrical). 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related 
products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 


NONDURABLE GOODS............. oe 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished 
textile products 

Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Products of petroleum and 


Rubber products 
Leather and leather products.. 


$74.77 
80.97 
82.22 


66.66 
64.48 


74,280 
89.19 


80.34 
85.49 
75.33 
91.96 


75476 
65.93 


65.91 


70.12 
51.57 
53.16 


46.64 
76.74 


90.32 
81.58 


95.47 
86.11 
51.24 


$1.86 
1.97 
2.03 


1.65 
1.60 


1,82 
2.17 


1/ Preliminary. 


= May May | April May May be 
1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 
+485 
$71.13 | 40.7 | 40.2 | 39.3 | $1.87 $1.81 
«23 82.98 76.21 41.7 41.1 39.9 1.99 1.91 
ini 82.62 78.80 | 40.7 | 40.5 | 40.0 | 2.03 1.97 Bk 
68.31 66.63 | | 40.4 | 39.9 | 1.65 | | 1.67 
ey 90.69 79-49 | 416 | 411 | 38.4 | 2.18 2.07 os 
+ 12 
+ 3542 
— 81.7 76.92 7 £2 0.7 1.9% | 1 1 ae 
BENG 073 9 41. 41. 40. 095 289 
+ 6 5 86.94 81.61 42.0 41.5 40.6 2.07 2.06 2.01 “teh as 
76.48 1.50 40.9 40.5 39.5 1.87 1.86 1.81 
94.279 85 267 42 or 41.8 40.6 2 22 2 220 2 
Oe 66.99 63.43 | 40.6 | 40.2 | 39.4 | 1.65 | 1.64 | 1.61 ae 
+ 55.8 
+ 6, 66.98 63.91 39.4 39.0 38.5 1.70 1.69 1.66 
al 71.34 68.54 | 41.0 | 40.3 | 40.8 | 1.7% | 1.7% | 1.68 ate 
+ 18,0 52.78 49.98 | 37.7 37.1 37.3 1.40 1.39 1.34 Cae 
54,423 51.10 | 39.3 | 38.8 | 37.3 1.30 1.97 
+ 20.2 
+ 15.9 47.92 46.07 36.3 35.6 3A09 1.32 1.31 1.32 : Mosher 
—— 76.86 72.83 | 42.7 42.4 42.1 1.80 1.81 1.73 aes 
91.42 86.71 | 38.9 | 38.6 | 38.2 | 2.35 | 2.34 | 2.27 Ee 
81.79 TT. 41.1 41.2 40.9 1.99 1.98 1.90 
Bitiiiitinnwoc—sa1 Se 93.52 | 41.1 | 40.8 | 42.2 | 2.33 | 2.34 | 2.27 oe 
84.26 77.81 41.1 41.8 39.7 2.05 2.06 1.9% 
50.96 49.21 36.4 36.6 35.4 1.40 1.40 1.39 4 hy. 
ay 
| 4 


Table 4. Index of employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division 


(1947~49=100) 
Current Year 
ago 
Industry division 

May 1955 April 1955 March May 

il il 1955 1954 

78.1 78.0 78.0 80.3 OTAL 
Contract 120.5 123.8 107.1 120.8 
Transportation and public teins 
Wholesale and retail 111.8 122.1 110.6 110, 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 125.8 125.2 124.6 121.8 weet 
Service and 117.1 116.0 113.9 115.9 
Govern 
il Preliminary. rel 
Table 5. Index of production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group, 
(1947-49=100) 
Current 
ago 
Major indistry group 

May 1955 April 1955 March May 

1955 1954 

104.1 103.7 103.3 100.2 

DURABLE 112.9 111.9 110.5 107.3 
Ordnance and 397.1 401.5 414.7 494.1 
Lumber and wood products (except furni ¢ 

furniture). 91.7 87.9 85.9 88,6 
Porniture and Lixturess 99.9 100.6 100.9 9465 
Stone, clay, and gIass products.....e. 105.5 103.4 101.6 98.2 
Primary metal 106.8 104.9 102.7 94.6 
Fabricated metal products (except wien 

ordnance, machinery, and trans— tation 

portation 112.5 111.8 110.4 106.8 
Machirery (except elictrical)......es. 103.0 102.5 100.6 102.9 toc 
Transportation equipment... 143.4 143-4 141.5 131.6 
Instruments and related products...... 111.3 112.4 112.9 115,5 * 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 98.9 98.9 99.2 97.4 sei 

Food and kindred products........d.4. 87.0 85.4 83.7 87.6 a 
PobaCCo 0000000000 74.8 78.5 77.6 
Pext ss 79.1 80.4 80.6 78.6 
Apparel and other finished textile “4 

100.3 101.6 106.6 9409 
Paper and allied 110.3 109.8 109.6 108.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied nintoa 

107.4 107.6 107.4 106.3 ind 
Chemicals and allied products......... 107.2 108.4 107.4 103.7 . oem 
Products of petroleum and coal.....e.. 93.5 93.0 92.5 96.2 : a we 
Rubber 105.1 103.6 104.1 95.3 iver 
Leather and leather products.......e0. 91.5 93.5 95.9 87.4 ety 


Preliminary. 


Pre]: 


347378 
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Seasonally Adjusted Data 


Table 6. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division, seasonally adjusted 


Index 
(1947-49=100 ) 


Number 
(In thousands) 


Industry division 
May April March May May April March May 
1955 1/ | 1955 1/ 1955 1954 1955 1/ | 1955 1/ 1955 1954 
111.7 111.5 110.2 49,184 48,878 | 48,766 | 48,183 
Miningsecccccccccesccrccsesscsssesecs 78.8 78.4 78.0 81.1 747 743 739 769 
Contract ConsStructlon..cececceccecees 120.5 118.6 117.7 120.8 2,537 2,496 2,478 2,542 
Manufacturingecccccccerccccceresccees 110.7 109.7 108.7 107.1 16,531 16,384 16,229 15,985 
transportation and public utilities.. 98.0 97.0 97.9 98.2 3,990 3,948 2,986 3,996 
Wholesale and retail trade....ccecees 213.2 112.6 113.0 111.3 10,640 10,594 10,633 10,470 
finance, insurance, and real estate.. 125.8 225.2 125.2 121.8 2,174 2,161 2,161 2,103 
Service and miscellaneouS...eseesceee 116.0 116.0 115.6 114.8 5,675 5,674 5,656 5,616 
Government.ccccccccersecevessesesecses 221.8 121.8 121.6 118.4 6,892 6,878 6,884 6,702 
Preliminary. 
Table 7. Production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group, seasonally adjusted 
Index Number 
(1947-49=100 ) (In thousands) 
Major industry group 
May April March May May April March May 
1955 1/ | 1955 1/ 1955 1954 1955 1/ | 1955 1/ 1955 1954 
NUFACTURING. 105.7 104.7 103.5 101.8 13,078 12,948] 12,798| 12,590 
DURABLE GOODS... cccccccccwcccecs 113.2 211.7 110.1 107.6 7,557 7,455 7,350 7,182 
Ordnance and acCeSSOTieS.ccececccceces 397.1 401.5 414.7 494.1 90 91 94 112 
umber and wood products (except 
neces 88.9 88.6 88.2 674 656 654 651 
Furniture and fixturesS..cccccccccccces 102.6 100.9 99.9 96.8 303 298 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... 105.5 103.0 101.6 98.2 459 448 
Primary metal induStrieS..ccccccceeece 107.4 104.9 102.2 95.1 1,105 1,080 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment ).cccccccccccccccccce 113.0 111.3 109.2 107.3 880 867 
achinery (except electrical)...e.eee- 101.9 101.0 99.1 101.8 1,159 1,148 
Blectrical 128.1 125.9 124.2 122.4 820 806 
HTansportation 143.4 143.4 143.5 131.6 1,466 1,466 
Hustruments and related products...... 111.9 111.9 112.4 116.0 217 217 
iscellaneous manufacturing 
NONDURABLE GOODS.......cccceeees 96.9 96.5 95.7 95.0 5,521 5,493 
ood and kindred 93.8 94.0 92.2 94.5 1,110 
fobacco 85.2 84.2 87.1 89.0 90 89 
Pertile-mill products..ecccccccccccece 79.5 80.4 79.8 79.1 971 982 
Pparel and other finished textile 
raper and allied 110.8 109.8 109.1 109.1 440 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
108.0 108.2 107.4 106.9 519 520 
hemicals and allied products.....++++| 108.4 107.4 105.8 104.6 553 548 
rroducts of petroleum and coal.......- 94.1 94.1 93.5 96.8 175 175 
105.86 104.1 104.1 95.7 215 212 
ather and leather Products....sseeee 95.4 94.0 93.7 91.0 3u5 340 
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by industry division 


(In thousands) 


Table A-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


H 


istorical Data 


Year and month 


Mining 


Contract 
con— 
struction 


Manufac- 
turing 


Transpor- 


Wholesale 


tation and retail! 


public 
utilities 


trade 


miscel- 
laneous 


Annual average: 


1919 
1920... 


1954 
Monthly deta: 


September... 
October .... 
November.... 
December.... 


SBE 


WWW WW WW Ww 
> 
RES 


Mm 
ae 


Ww 


Ve) 
be 


i: 
1921... 26,82 = 
21,088 1,124 | Finance, — Me 
21,770 1,203 2,285 8,132 4,664 
29, 2. , 986 4,623 1,050 
192 91523 5, 08h 1,0¢ o | 2,24 
| 1,55 9,78 ‘ost | 2.187 
1930 1, O41 9, 6 5, 49h 1,079 2, 187 4 
1931 31,041 1, 606 pay 5,626 1,123 2,268 ae 
1933 26, 383 1,000 497 6 7033 1, 166 2, 516 
935 23,466 722 1,214 9/40 3 802 
882 1,112 9,6 2 999 »270 7913 
.. * 30, 311 lo 10. 53 5 1,225 2,682 3,264 
32,058 8h »055 7956 5,692 1,247 2,614 3,225 
IBS 39,772 947 10,078 6,543 1,313 2, 883 3,298 ‘4 
42,106 983 1,790 10,78 2 3,060 3,477 
1946 .. 41,534 ,912 1,347 3,233 3,662 
1951 43 982 , 982 3,872 260 14 3 857 
31 a, 1 3 660 
681 885 2,603 14,967 3,94 9919 672 47h 5, 944 
285 852 2,634 16,104 9 » 183 5,595 
1954: March TTO 2,622 16,334 h 166 1,76 2925 
48, 069 794 4, 008 10,527 967 5 
July 48,200 16 2, 16 
1 170 7114 7538 609 
ugust.. 47, 866 TT = 3, 966 5,629 645 
48 ‘ 760 5,83 3 10 
48, 490 763 2, 686 y) 10. 47h O77 Aes 
1955: 808 2,698 15, 822 | 2, 103 | 5, 611 Tel 
— 47, Th 2, 16. 023 10, 321 2,150 6, 716 
2, 396 16,20 3” 927 | 10 2,136 5,622 829 
3; 966 309 2,124 T, 166 
408 2,132 52533 6 
S43 2,150 5,536 835 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry 


‘In thousands) 


Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 


MINING 
METAL MINING 


Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zine mining 


ANTHRACITE 
.BITUMINOUS-COAL 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing and heating 

Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 

Other special-trade contractors 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 


Confectionery and related products.... 


Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 


WFOND 


BSorge 


TEXTIL 
Scour 
Yarn 
Broad 
Narro 
Knitt 
Dyein 
Carpe 
Hats 
Misce 


APPARE 
PRODU 
Men's 
Men's 

clot 
Women 
Women 
Milli 
Child 
Fur ¢ 
Misce 
Other 


LUMBER 
FURNI 
Loggi 
Sawmi 
Millw 
stru 
Woode 
Misce 


FURNIT 
House 
Offic 

furn 
Parti 
fixt 
Scree 
furn 


PAPER 
Pulp, 
Paper 
Other 


PRINT| 
INDUS 
Newsp 
Perio 
Books 
Comme 
Litho 
Greet 
Bookb 
Misce 

Serv 


[April March | April | April | March | Ap 

739 739 712 - - 
30.8 30.5 36.0 26.6 26.2 31.3 
16.4 16.3 16.5 14.0 13.9 13.9 
208.4 228.1 187.8 | 

140.5 129.2 134.4 ~ 
— 617.8 580.8 574.8 - - - 
MANUFACTURING. 16,260 | 26,201 | 15,98 | 12,828 | 12,778 | 12,548 
9,323 9,207 7,467 7,375 7,266 
NONDURABLE 6,839 6,878 6,741 5,361 5,403 5,282 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES...............] 13449 137.0 168.2 91-0 
2,440.7 | 2,418.5 | 1,441.2 | 1,011.0 | 1,016 
316.1 317.8 310.6 245.9 248.1 
172.0 157.7 169.1 142.1 128.0 
37,1 117.8 114.3 84.0 ‘ 81.9 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. 87.6 91.0 89.9 
Tobacco stemming and redrying......... 10.2 12.5 11.1 8.0 


122.1 Pulp, paper, and paperboards mills 


016.2 f% ther paper and allied products 


140.0 INDUSTRIES 


174.2 Periodicals 


117.1 Lithographing 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


{In thousands) 
All employees Production workers 


1 


1954 Industry 


| 


VU DAW OV 


TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 

Scouring and combing plants 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 

8.8 Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
: knitting mills 

31.3 Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings P ¥ 

Hats (except cloth and millinery 
40.7 Miscellaneous textile goods * 53. 

APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 

PRODUCTS 158. 

Men's and boys' suits and coats 119. 

Men's and boys' furnishings and work 

clothing 29h. 271.4 
128.7 Women's outerwear 353. 314.2 


Women's, children's under garments 

88.7 

Children's outerwear 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 
Other fabricated textile products 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE ) 

Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 


~ 
Eases 


By 
AA 


3 


w 


wud 
“Wh 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

Household furniture 

Office, public-building, and professional 
furniture 

Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures 

Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Paperboard containers and boxes 


19.2 PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 


BERDBR 
| Orwoood0n na 


Vi 
. 


81.9 Newspapers 


0 


Commercial printing 


SAS 


Greeting cards 
Bookbinding and related industries 


Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
Services 


April | April | March |__| March 
1, 074.5 1,078.3 985.4 | 
6.4 6.9 6. 6.3 
131.4 127. 121.8 

31.7 31.7 30. 27.7 
218.1 212. 197.0 

88.2 89.6 87. 78.6 

19.8 27.4 17.3 24.7 
66.4 73.0 59.6 66.5 
7-5 8.2 5.2 6.1 
61.0 62.1 54.6 55.5 
129.5 129.4 108.9 108.7 (anes 
726.5 693.5 649.0 633.8 627.3 
81.7 Th.3 66.6 76.0 
389.0 373-7 359.6 355.3 344.7 if 
i 123.4 114.5 11.5 103.3 
52.6 57.6 48.5 49.3 53-1 
Miscellaneous wood 58.7 52.2 50.2 4 
353.1 340.1 296.7 298.4 285.4 
250.9 252.5 239.7 217.1 218.9 206.8 
41.7 41.6 33.6 33.6 32.2 
518 34.6 33.4 26.4 26.2 25.3 | 
266 25.9 26.0 26.9 19.6 19.7 21.1 Gnu 
282 
534.6 525.7 439.4 435.2 
264.5 259.5 222.7 221.9 219.8 
1k2.0 118.5 118.2 116.3 
125.8 125.4 124.2 99.2 99.3 99.1 
Ceo 59. 5.4 5.2 
17.5 13.0 12.7 
34.1 33.5 | 
28.6 68.2 51.7 52.1 
| 4 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 


establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands ) 


Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 

preparations 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 
Petroleum refining 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products.. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 

Leather: tanned, curried, and finished... 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Lug gage 

Handbags and small leather goods 

Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
Flat glass 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... 
Cut-stone and stone products 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products 


Iron and steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Miscellaneous primary metal industries... 


1,273.9 


621.4 
233.6 


65.9 
12.6 
110.0 


85.7 
144.7 


© 


Ww 


Bax 


Ww 
Reed 
e 


PWRUP 

AFREREGR 


KOMI 


\o 


89.8 
1,251.6 


608 .4 
229.1 


65.4 
12.6 
109.2 


84.2 
142.7 


BS 


wooo Uooran its 


ow 
ee 


Eps 


1,185.4 


580.1 
216.6 


ABRICAT 
YANCE, 
EQUI PME 
Tin car 
Cutlery 
Heating 
plumbe 
Fabrica 
Metal s 
Lightir 
Fabrice 
Miscell 


CHINER 
Engines 
Agricul 
Constru 
Metalwo 
Special 

netalw 
General 
Office 
Service 
Miscel] 


ELECTRIC 
Electri 
distri 
Electri 
Insulat 
Electri 
Electri 
Communi 
Miscell 


TRANSPOR 
Automob 
Aircraf 
Aircra 
Aircra 
Aircra 
Other 
Ship an 
Shipbu 
Boatbu 
Railroa 
Other t 


INSTRUME 
Laborat 

instru 
Mechani 

instru 
Optical 
Surgica 

instru 
Ophthal 
Photogr 
Watches 


| 

| April | March | April | April | March | April 
813.7 796.3 553.0 548.2 5374 
106.4 9942 72.7 70.8 
305 8 213 8 211.9 201.7 
i 92.6 56.9 57.6 56.6 
50.3 30.4 31.3 
7.8 6.6 6.6 
93.5 59.0 58.2 
249.9 171.7 176.2 
115.7 “4 87 60.4 
: Other rubber Products vie 126.2 101.1 102.7 92.8 
376.8 364.65 337.5 346.7 325. 
43.5 43.3 39.0 38.9 38.8 
4.8 4.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 
16.7 15.8 14.9 15.8 14.0 
245.9 241.7 222.3 227.3 217.8 
a 17.3 14.9 14.8 14.7 12.6 
< 31.5 28.8 28.1 31.5 25.6 
15.2 14.7 14.8 13.0 
536.1 511.0 450.2 421.9 
. 31.8 28.2 28.6 28.8 25.0 
91.0 91.6 TT 76.4 78.4 
we 17.3 15.8 14.7 14.6 13.7 
42.7 40.9 35.7 3545 
54.2 52.2 48.2 48.2 46.0 
ee 109.0 101.7 88.9 85.8 82.7 
: 20.0 20.0 17.5 17.3 17.7 
2 91.5 | 84.9 69.2 67.3 63.1 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES..................| 1,079.5 | 1,056.6 989.5 
a Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 4.6 490 8 
62.3 53.7 53.4 50.9 
12.7 9.5 94 903 
100.3 88.2 87.6 1965 
17.2 71.3 70.4 61.7 
a 136.2 116.8 114.8 108.8 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 


> 


ABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
WANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT ) 

lin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 


fabricated structural metal products..... 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 


lighting fixtures 
fabricated wire products 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.. 


CHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 

—ngines and turbines 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Special-industry machinery (except 
netalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 


Office and store machines and devices.... 
Service-industry and household machines.. 


Miscellaneous machinery parts 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Electrical generating, transmission, 


distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 


Electrical appliances 

Insulated wire and cable 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps 

Communication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products 


Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts 

Aircraft 

Aircraft engines and parts 

Aircraft propellers and parts 

Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 

Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment 


laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental 

instruments 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 


BoA 
O 


1,089.0 


373-5 
65.2 
23.5 
72.4 
25-7 

483.4 
45.3 


1,793.6 
807. 
179.3 
476.1 
166.5 

13.2 
123.5 
135.3 
114.0 

21.3 

62.9 

8.7 


321.3 
54.2 


81.6 
14.1 


40.0 
2h..7 
66.9 
39.8 


=) 
[ee] 

NER RS Bo 

AWW OW 


NE 


WwW 
‘ 


esee 


Ww 


Ey 


Eebye 
. 


| April | March | April | April | March 
L- ..| 1,079.4 1,067.5 1,046.1 870.5 860.1 8 at & 
56.6 a 56.7 54.3 58.0 49.6 47.2 Be. 
151.4 150.2 144.9 124.5 123.4 
131.7 130.2 120.2 103.6 102.6 
6.6 268.8 264.3 272.8 201.6 197.6 .0 ae 
29,3 48.1 48.4 43.9 39.1 39.3 
| 136.1 135-3 130.0 111.0 110.1 20 
76.2 
[37.0 1,568.1 1,544.7 1,598.9 1, 164.8 1,144.2 
39.2 79.6 76.7 57.2 54.5 7 
164.1 161.8 153.1 123.1 121.4 9° 
92.4 125.0 123.0 126.2 90.3 88.5 6 
80.4 251.5 281.5 194.2 192.0 9 
19.2 
92.8 176.3 181.8 126.9 125.1 8 
228.9 22h .7 236.3 154.6 150.7 ff) 
25.4 105.6 106.0 104.8 82.7 83.3 8 
14.0 
56 | 369.8 367 8 261.5 259.0 263.3 
13.0 64.1 64.7 51.3 51.7 53-1 
25.8 25.5 20.6 20.4 19.0 
27.9 79.2 78.8 64.5 58.0 
25.0 25.7 25.5 22.4 22.4 
78.4 491.1 351.7 3 346.4 
67.1 [TUNSPORTATION 2 1,868.5 1,465.9 | 2 1,364.2 
46,0 929.4 79.8 654.5 
82.7 752.0 518.9 557-7 
17.7 477.1 330.0 339.9 
63.1 13.9 8.9 
112.2 93.2 
989.5 124.3 117.8 
90.8 24.0 18.7 
88.5 54.0 47.1 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS.......... 311.0 218.2 228.1 
49.9 49.7 30.1 32.7 
61.7 85.5 8h..9 61.0 57.4 
38.4 39.4 26.4 28.0 
23.8 23.6 18.8 19.7 
ee 66.6 66.5 kh 45.8 
34.0 34.2 27.8 | 33.5 
ees 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 


All employees Production workers 
Industry 1955 1954 1955 I 
April __March April April March | _ April 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 460.4 462.0 459.7 375-5 377.1 376.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 513 5862 52.9 40.9 42.5 6 
Musical instruments and parts........... Bly 1726 16.5 14.9 15.0 14.0 
Toys and sporting 84.1 79.4 80.9 70.1 65.7 67, 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... 29.3 29.0 29.4 22.0 21.5 22 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions....... 61.1 65.3 60.7 Si... 55.0 50.5 
Fabricated plastics products........+... 75.6 71.4 62.0 61.6 58.7 
Other manufacturing industries.......... 142.4 147.9 114.5 315.6 120.4 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES........ 3,941 3,966 3,991 = as 3 
Local railways and bus 119.8 120.5 130.1 = 
Trucking and 748.9 743.9 706.2 
Other transportation and services........ 628.0 626.3 636.0 
Air transportation (common carrier)..... 110.0 108.4 105.5 
OTHER POBLIC OTT 515 - ~ 
Gas and electric Uti 554.1 554 4 552.5 = 
Electric light and power utilities...... 2h8 248.3 247.9 
Electric light and gas utilities 
Local utilities, not elsewhere 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 10,543 10,408 10,474 - 
2,803 2,813 2,768 - - - 
General merchandise 1,363.4 1,304.8 1,400.0 = = 
Food rand: Stores... 1,479.1 1,471.4 1,444.9 = - 
Automotive and accessories dealers....... 762.0 7554 763.6 = es = 
Apparel and accessories stores... ....... 612.8 578.3 646.9 ~ - » 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE........ 2,161 2,150 2,096 - - = 
Banks and trust 539.2 538.2 526.3 - 
Security dealers and exchanges..........-- 76.5 65.4 - - 
Insurance carriers and agents............ 783.0 781.5 766.3 - - ) 
Other finance agencies and real estate... 761.9 754.7 137-9 = - 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS........ 5, 67 5,611 = 
Hotels and lodging places.........ecccees 479.8 462.9 482.6 ~ - 
Personal services: 
Cleaning and dyeing 157.1 154 166.2 - - 
236.5 228.9 233.5 - - 
6,927 6,922 6,725 - - 


&.. 


| 
> 
: 
: 
: 
4 
. 
| 


' ' 
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Payroll Indexes 


Table A-3: Production workers and indexes of production-worker 
employment and weekly payroll in manufacturing industries 


Production-worker employment 


Production-worker 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Index 
(1947-49 aver- 
age = 100) 


payroll index 
(1947-49 aver- 
age «= 100) 


Annual 


average: 


1939 
19 
19, 
19, 
19 


19. 
19; 


1h.) 

67.7 

22, 

50.5 

58.7 8,192 66.2 2909 

120.4 8,811 Tle2 34.0 

12,854 10369 7202 

15,01, 121.4 990 

14,607 118.1 . 102.8 

12,86), 104.0 87.8 
12,105 9769 81.2 
12,795 10304 9707 
- 12,715 102.8 10561 
12,317 9906 111.7 
13,155 106.4 129.8 es 

13, 144 106.3 136.6 
| Monthly ro 

Wile 12, 766 103.2 137.9 

12,548 101.4 134.5 | 
12,394 100.2 134.6 

12,179 98.5 131.9 4 | 

- 12,577 101.7 138.0 

12, 645 102.2 143.1 

12, 828 103.7 146.5 
4 Lx 

ae 


Shipyards 


Table A-4: Employees in Government and private shipyards, by region 


(In thousands) 


1955 


Region 1/ 


March 


ALL REGIONS 206.0 207.6 206.5 226.0 229.3 


PRIVATE VARDS. 


100.3 


WAVY VARDS.ccccccccccccvccccecceses 106.9 107.3 107.7 112.0 113.0 


Private 
Navy yards 


Private 
Navy 


GULF : 


Private 


Private 
Navy 


GREAT LAKES: 


Private 


INLAND: 


Private 


1/ The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


The Gulf region includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in the following States: Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 


The Pacific region includes all yards in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in the following States: I11linols, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. , 


The Inland region includes all other yards. 


2/ Data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 


TOTAL 
E: 


2/ 


— Le 
J 
87.3 87.2 87.2 95.0 96.6 

40.2 40.0 39.9 45.3 

35.8 36.8 36.6 39-7 39.9 

203 20.3 20.8 20. 

ed 20.1 20.3 20.3 20.8 20.8 

20.2 20.2 19.5 22.4 22.2 

14.0 14.8 15.0 16.2 16.7 Ar 
39.7 39.8 40.1 40.6 40.9 
Me 
Co 
and adj 


‘ch 


{nols, 


Pederal Government 


Table A-5: Federal personnel, civilian and military 


(In thousands) 


Branch and agency 


April March February April March 
TOTAL FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 2/............. 2,153 2,148 2, 142 2,167 2,173 : 
2,127.4 2,122.1 2,116.4 | 2,141.4 2,147.0 


Department of Defense ........c.ccccccecs 1,020.9 
Post Office Departments ce 504.6 502.1 503. 02.6 


of 227.9 228.2 227.6 227.5 227.3 


207.3 207.5 207.0 206.7 206.6 


Post Office Department. ....cccsccccccccce 8.7 8.7 8.8 9.2 9.1 
Other agencies. 


LePislative. 


TOTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 4/ 


Marine 
Coast Guard. 


1/ Data refer to Continental United States only. 


2/ Includes all executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agency), and Government corporations. 
Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account construction is also included. 


3/ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia 
and adjacent Maryland and Virginia co =uties). 


4/ Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 


1.3 | 
03 
1 
.8 ae 
| 3,063 3,134 3,188 3, 356 3,372 
APMY. 1,202.0 1,263.0 1, 300.3 1,425.1 1,438.6 
28.0 27.9 27.7 29.9 30.4 ex 
9 aa 


State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State 


(In thousands) 


TOTAL Mining Contract construction 
State 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 los: 
Apr. Maer. Apr. Apr. _Mar. Apr. Apr. _Mar. | Ap 
664.6 670.1 665.4 14.6 14.9 16.1 31.7 ‘5 
212.3 210.8 202.5] 13.8] 13.8] 13.7] 16.2 15.9 19 
Arkansas. 311.1 310.0 306.0 6.7 6.7 6.3 18.0 | 17.6 | 
California.2/.........006. 3,945.6 | 3,895.5 | 3,789.4 36.5 36.5 35-9 | 263.8 | 255.4 | 237.0 <9 
et 398. 9 391. 5 13.3 13.3 10.9 23.8 22.1 | 23.8 
Delaware 
District of Columbia...... 492.8 489.3 490.5 (3/) (3/) (3/) 18.5 17.1 16. 
Georgia..... $neeereesecsws 907.5 914.7 887.9 4.6 4.6 4.6 52.4 52.3 47.0 Flor “4 
129.1 125.7 125.6 4.6 4.6 4.3 7.6 
T11Linois8......eeeeeeeeeees 3,283.5 | 3,252.6 | 3,272.4 29.7 30.2 32.0 | 154.7 | 145.5 | 15h.8 a 
Indiana....... 1,353-6 | 1,335.7 | 2,320.0 10.5 10.4 10.4 63.1 57.9 | 
23.8 617.1 613.2 2.9 2.8 2.9] 29.6 | 25.9 | 260 
548.4 541.4 538.8 18.4 18.4 18.5 39.1 35.8 | 36.2 
Kentucky..... ~ - - 27.6 36.4 40.2 - - - 
677.7 681.3 692.6 | 37.2 | 37.2 | 34.6 | 45.5 | 45.3 | 53.3 
ad 259.1 258.2 255.1 .6 11.4 9.7 | 116 siar 
Maryland....... 197.7 789.0 784.7 2.2 2.2 2.2 59.5 55-9 | 58.8 
1,767.2 | 1,754.3 | 1,773.4 (3/) (3/) (3/) 73-9 | 66.4 | 69.0 
Michigan....... 2,906.4 | 2,353.4 | 2,307.6 16.1 15.6 16.8 99.3 95-1 | 107-7 
827.9 814.2 829.8 14.0 13.2 16.2 49.2 42.9 | 43.3 
341.4 341.3 334.7 3.3 4.3 2.8 17.0 6.8 | 
Missouri........ .| 1,252.9 | 1,246.9 | 1,258.0 8.7 8.9 8.7 67.6 65.7 | 63.0 By 
147.3 144.2 150.7 11.3 11.4 11.5 7.0 6.5 
342.7 337-5 340.4 1.5 1.8 19.7 16.9 195 
76.5 73.9 5.1 5.1 4.6 9.5 8.5 | 82 
New Hampshire............. 173.7 171.7 169.6 -2 «2 6.7 
1,755.0 1,746.8 1,774.9 4.5 4.2 93.3 86.6 97.6 lew Je 
Mew CO. 180.6 178.1 14.5 14.5 13.0 14.8 13.2 New 
5,789.8 5,784.0 5,841.3 20.3 10.0 33.0 217.7 203.1 225.3 New Y 
North 996.3 998.3 983.7 4.0 4.0 
112.0 108.3 110.6 2.0 2.0 1.9 8.2 6.0 
Ct CO ee 2,979.3 2,941.7 2,962.5 21.6 21.0 21.1 137.8 127.4 | 145.7 Oh 
540.8 534.3 535.3 48.2 48.2 51.1 31.2 29.5 | 299 
| 14 | 1.2 1.3 | 20.6 | 19.4 | 205 Boregon 
Pennsylvania.4/ 3,608.1 3,560.4 3,637.2 91.6 92.8 112.5 199.9 179.5 | 178.8 
Rhode Island....... 29h.8 294.7 284.8 | (3/) | (3/) | (3/) | 17-0 | 15.7 | UT 
South Carolina...... 516.0 515.4 512.6 1.0 35.6 34.2 | 39-6 
South Dakota...... : 121.2 118.2 119.0 2.4 2.4 2.4 9.0 7.3 couth 
Tennessee......2.0-- éseree (5/) 819.2 814.4 (5/) 9.5 8.9 (5/) 51.6 50.9 Tenness 
ists seuecantberceces 2,229.8 | 2,212.1 | 2,168.4 | 121.9 | 121.6 | 120.9 | 162.6 | 162.4 | 140.2 By ome 
we 212.5 208.6 203.7] 13-9 | 13.9 | 11.7] 11.4 | 10.0 9-4 
98.5 97.7 101.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 3.6 3.0 3-7 vermont 
889.6 883.1 872.7 15.1 14.9 15.0 59.1 57.1 Virgind 
Washington........ 724.0 710.2 717.9 2.2 2.2 2.3 | | | 463 
West Virginia........ iccae 460.7 454.9 466.6 71.9 71.2 76.0 16.2 15.2 | 185 Biss 4 
1,064.5 | 1,049.2 | 1,043.2 3.9 3-7 3.8} 50.8 | 47.3 | 45-9 
80.5 79.2 79.7 8.4 8.3 8.6 4.7 
See footnotes at end of table. See foo 
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Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Transportation and Wholesale and 
Manufacturing public utilities retail trade 


1955 


Apr. 


230.8 
30.5 
82.2 

1,075.6 
62.0 

412.9 

56.1 


15.8 
134.7 
319.6 

21.5 

1,232.7 
606.8 
164.9 


129.9 
154.8 
100.5 
252.2 
674.0 
1,155.5 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


tion 
AD | Apr. | Apr. [ Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
30.2 ]aDAMA..ceecserererecsecccses 230.5 226.2 39.6 47.3 49.9 138.0 137.1 137.8 dae 
29.9 26.1} 20.1] 20.2 | 19.7 52.8 52.2 51.2 
81.5 81.1 28.5 28.5 29.1 72.8 72.4 73.9 
237.0 1,053.6 1,028.4 328.5 325.8 323.5 881.5 870.3 857.0 
61.9 60.9] 42.9] 42.4 41.3] 107.9 | 106.4] 105.2 
38.0 416.0 koh 41.8 42.0 41.6 145.9 144.9 146.7 
16.9 Buistrict of Columbia.......+.. 16.0 16.1 
1.0 319.5 307.7 
54. Tllindis. 1,225.6 1,215.8 
54.2 600.4 
28.0 TOUR 164.8 
- Kentucky. 155.2 
33 200.0 | 198.8 215.6 | 212.3 | 215.3 a 
98.8 97.9 82.3 81.2 82.5 
38369 5 305.1 | 303.7 | 314.0 
17.7 2 38.4 37.4 38.4 
7.0 4.7 7 15.5 14.9 14.7 
ber 761.9 779-1 142.0 145-1 312.9 310.8 316.4 
| 1,905.7 | 476.8 | 475.3 | 485.4 | 1,272.9 | 1,260.8 | 1,285.2 
North 20 12.9 13. 3 of 35-9 3 
1,297.8 | 216.2 | 213.9 | 217.8 572.7 | 563.2 585.8 
87.6 82.9 | 49.2 | 48.7 | 48.7 131.5 | 129.6 131.9 
131.6 | 45.2 | | 45.4 106.1 | 103.2 105.7 
1.7 Pensylvania.t]......scccceees 1,439.4 Se 1,471.7 | 304.3 | 302.3 | 307.8 671.8 661.4 683.5 wae: 
39.6 oe eee or 132.0 127.2 15.3 15.4 15.7 54.3 53.8 54.0 ape 
Bh 223-8 224.6 218.5 | 24.5 | 25.6 | 25.7 99.1 98.4 99.2 
50.9 South 11.2 11.4 11.3 9.6 9-4 9.6 38.7 38.3 38.1 
40.2 (5/) 276.1 272.8 (5/) 57-5 59.2 (5/) 181.3 184.5 
425.2 423.4 421.5 219.1 220.6 219.9 599.0 588.3 583.5 
30.3 30.1 29.4 22 21.9 21.2 49.8 48.7 48.4 
35.5 35.4 38.2 8 7.9 8.4 19.0 18.8 18.9 
163 EEE 2h1.6 2h1.1 236.7 81 81.0 80.0 198.3 196.9 197.2 anes 
18.5 191.3 | 187.0 | 189.2] 60 60.0 | 62.6] 162.1 | 159.2] 160.8 
45.0 West 128.0 127.1 124.2 48 47.8 49.1 80.9 78.6 85.7 tee 
5.0 438.7 434.4 427.5 73.5 74.1 223.4 220.1 227.57 
6.3 6.2 6.1] 14 14.6 14.3 17.2 16.5 17.1 


State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division and State - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Finance, insurance, Service and 
and real estate miscellaneous 
55 1955 1954 1955 
Apr Mar. Mar. 
23.2 23.2 126. Birming 
8.4 8.3 43, Total. 
Arkansas....... ‘ 9.0 8.9 58. Mining 
California.2/ 182.1 181.4 664. Contre 
Colorado 18.3 18.2 83. manufe 
Connecticut...... 45.7 45.4 Trans. 
th. Trade. 
Finan¢ 
District of Columbia.6/.......| 22.6 | 22.7 | 23.0 65.0 | 65.4 Servic 
Florida 4k. 3 43.3 143.4 | 138.4 Goverr 
33.1 | 32.9 32.0 86.2 86.6 
ho | | 16.1 | 15.7 
168.2 | 167.3 | 168.3 365-1 | 370.3 
Indiana....... 45.1 44.8 43.9 97.6 | 100.7 
26.6 26.5 26.6 70.5 69.8 | 70.8 Manuf 
Trans. 
19.1 | 19.1 | 18.2 57.3 | 56.3 | 55.8 
18.5 18.4 18.7 62.1 61.1 | 62.4 
Louisiana.......... 24.9 24.8 23.4 77.3 76.1 | 75.2 Servic 
ine 26-2 26.0 26. 3 Covert 
36.3 36.0 36.5 9 3.4 
nebbetl..... OM 86.8 | 86.5 85.6 217.7 | 213.5 | 215.6 co 
Michigan 68.0 67.5 67.2 206.0 | 203.7 | 207.1 ‘lal 
40.6 40.5 39.4 104.5 | 104.0 | 100.6 _ 
Mississippi........ 9.3 | 93 | 9.2 | 36.3 | 36.0 | 34.9 
Missouri......... 61.3 61.0 60.4 149.9 | 148.8 | 151.1 van 
5.4 5.2 5.0 19.4 18.9 | 19.4 Trans. 
19.1 19.1 18.5 hh Trade. 
2.1 2.1 1.8 17.4 16.5 | 16.6 eae 
5.4 5.4 5.3 17.9 17.6 18.0 Gaon 
New Mexico......... danuatieae ‘ 6.1 6.0 5.5 22.7 22.4 Total 
New York.......... S258 | | 400.3 796.6 | 786.3 Minin 
North Carolina........ 29.8 29.3 28.6 91.6 90.9 Contre 
96.6 94.5 93.9 274.3 | 272.2 Pon 
20.6 20.5 20.0 55.2 
17-4 | 17.3 | 16.9 a 
Pennsylvania......... wale 129.9 130.0 129.1 Gover: 
Rhode Island.......... 12.2 
13.0 13.0 12.7 ARKANSA! 
South 4.9 4.8 4.9 Little 
Tennessee.......... (5/) 28.8 28.4 127.5 
99.5 97.7 337-1 Total 
Co 
8.7 8.4 8.0 53.0 
3.1 3-1 15.9 Trans 
Virginie.O/........... 36.5 | 35.9 | 3h.5 167.9 Trade 
Washington..... seneinis 30.6 30.0 29.7 150.3 Finan: 
11.4 11.4 11.4 61.6 Servi. 
WISCONSIN. on 38.2 36.9 127.1 Gover: 
2.1 2.2 2.1 17.0 
CALIFOR 
1/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 2/ Mining combined with construction Fresno 
3/ Mining combined with service. 4/ Manufacturing and total revised; not strictly comparable with previously Manuf, 
published data. 5/ Not available. 6/ Federal employment in Maryland and Virginia portions of the Washington,D.C- 
metropolitan area included in data for District of Columbia. See foot 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division 


(In thousands) 


Number of employee 
Area and industry 55 Area and industry 
division Apr. Mar. Apr. division : 
Los Angeles 3/ 
1/) 10.5 11.8 Contract construction... 126.5 123.3 114.0 
Contract construction... 11.3 10.1 Manufacturing........... 676.3 671.5 635.2 
61.4 62.7 Trans. and pub. util....| 123.6 122.4 122.0 
trans. and pub. util.... (1/) 16.1 16.7 416.1 406.0 
(1/) 18.8 18.9 214.6 214.8 209.0 
Government. (i/) 16.7 16.4 
Mobile Sacramento 
78.1 79.4 TT.4 9.6 32.3 
Contract construction... 4.6 
Manufacturing...cccceces 16.5 16.6 15.5 San Bernardino- 
Trans. and pub. util.... 9.3 10.4 | 10.9 Riverside-Ontario 
17.1 17.3 17.2 Manufacturing........... 26.6 26.4 26.1 
Service 2/.ccccccccccccs 8.3 8.2 8.1 || San Diego 
20.1 20.0 19.3 177.1 174.7 179.6 
Mining. «a «2 -2 
ARIZONA Contract construction... 10.4 10.0 10.4 
Phoenix Manufacturing... 45.0 4h LS 47.7 
MEET atictencesiepevecen 105.2 104.5 99.6 Trans. and pub. util.... 10.2 10.0 10.5 
Mining. e3 as 4O.1 39.6 4o.2 
Contract construction... 8.8 8.6 9.5 Finance ..cccccccccccccce 6.2 2 6.0 
18.0 17.5 15.8 23.1 22.9 24.2 
Trans. and pub. util... 9.2 9.3 8.8 41.9 41.3 4O.4 
14.0 14.3 13.3 872.0 864.0 863.1 
19.1 19.0 18.3 1.4 1.3 
Contract construction... 55.8 53.4 51.7 
Tucson 180.9 177.3 181.0 
43.4 43.3 40.9 Trans. and pub. util.... 98.4 98.3 98.9 
wore wows 1.8 1.8 1.8 198.1 196.7 195.0 
Contract construction... 3.1 2.8 3-5 55.4 55.4 55.2 
6.2 6.2 4h 110.6 107.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 4.9 4.9 4.9 171.3 171.0 172.3 
10.4 10.5 10.2 
 tenkinsnivawenna 6.9 7.0 6.8 Manufacturing........... 28.3 26.6 23.8 
Stockton 
ARKANSAS Manufacturing..........- 12.1 9.8 10.8 
Little Rock- 
N. Little Rock 
Contract construction... 6.2 5.9 4.5 || COLORADO 
Manufacturing.....seceece 12.0 11.9 12.9 Denver 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.8 7.7 8.0 led eisdanadonwesea 232.6 229.5 228.0 
4.2 4.2 4.1 Contract construction... 14.3 13.4 15.4 
Service 9.4 9.3 9.3 Manufacturing. 41.1 40.9 40.5 
12.2 11.8 Trans. and pub. 26.7 26.3 25.3 
cc 65.2 64.2 63.7 
ALIFORNIA 13.0 12.9 12.2 
Fresno 31.2 30.6 31.1 
Manufacturing... 12.7 12.9 11.6 39.6 39.7 38.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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123.6 
40.4 
56.9 
646.1 
80.6 
72.6 
13.3 
248.2 
138.7 
140.6 
25.2 
333.9 
151.8 
98.6 
86.9 
91.5 
109.2 
40.9 
116.8 
25.0 | 
239.1 
122.1 
67.7 
146.1 
29.3 
64.9 
12.9 
19.7 
93.0 
434 
20.9 
28.1 
25.4 
28.2 
1255 
71.9 
85.7 
33.7 
1569 
29.3 
22.6 
23.6 
53.2 
15.7 
64.3 
46.0 
58.8 
21.7 
16.3 
tion. 
y 
n,D.C 


Area Employment 


(In thousands) 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


Number of employees 


Number of employees 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Area and industry 1955 Area and industry 1955. TH 
division Apr. Mar. Apr. division peony 
CONNECTICUT DELAWARE 
Bri ort Wilmington 
Contract construction 2/ 5.0 45 4.8 
67.4 66.6 68.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 5.6 5-7 5.6 || DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
19.0 18.9 19.2 Washington 
9.6 9.6 9.6 Contract construction... 39.2 36.2 
Trans. and pub. util.... 41.9 42,2 
Hartford 126.1 126.5 
Contract construction 2/| 8.9 8.1 8.4 87.3 85.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.4 7.5 
05 ho.1 40.2 ho.2 
20.5 20.2 20.4. Jacksonville 
Contract construction... 8.8 9.0 9.5 
New Britain Manufacturing. 18.8 18.5 18.2 
40.0 41.4 43.0 Trans. and pub. util.... 14.2 35.2 14.5 
Contract construction 2/ 1.1 1.2 ces 34.3 34.1 33.9 
25-1 27.0 28.6 9.2 9.1 8.3 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.0 2.0 2.0 13.5 33.5 13.5 
FINANCE or ot 
2.9 2.8 2.8 
Government. 2.3 2.3 Miami 
New Haven - Contract construction... 23.6 20.3 
64 wees 117.9 196.1 Manufacturing. .ccccccece 29.2 25.2 
Contract construction 2/| 5.4 5.0 5.4 Trans. and pub. util.... 26.3 27.5 
46.1 46.4 46.6 73.0 66.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... 11.6 11.6 11.6 12.2 11.9 
5 22.9 22.6 22.6 Servier 46.2 
6.1 6.0 5.9 GOVETMMENC. 20.0 18.4 
Government. .ccccccccccce 8.9 8.9 8.6 Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Stamford Contract construction... 12.7 12.6 11.9 
47.4 48.5 24.0 24.6 24.0 
Contract construction 2/ 3.3 3.0 . oe Trans. and pub. util.... 11.3 33.3 10.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.6 2.6 2.5 IIS vosencedhscaned 6.1 6.2 6.0 
9.6 9.5 9.4 17.8 18.5 18.2 
3.4 3.4 
GEORGIA 
Waterbury Atlanta 
Contract construction 2/ 1.8 1.6 1.8 Contract construction... 18.3 18.0 15.3 
Manufacturing. 41.8 41.9 42.8 86.2 84.6 19.3 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.6 2.6 2.6 Trans. and pub. util.... 27.2 31.5 31.5 
1.3 1.3 1.3 20.5 20.2 19.9 


See 
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(In thousands) 


Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


Area and industry 


1 


99) 


[Number of employees 


1954 


division 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Area and industry 
division 


GEORGIA - Continued 
Savannah 

Total. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Trade. 
FINANCE 
Service 


IDAHO 

Boise 

Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Finance. 
SETVICE. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


INDIANA 

Evansville 

Manufacturing. 


Fort Wayne 


Manufacturing. 


Indianapolis 


Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 

Other nonmanufacturing.. 


South Bend 

Manufacturing. 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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IOWA 

Des Moines 
Total.. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Finance. 
Service 


KANSAS 

Topeka 

de 
Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Wichita 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 


New Orleans 
Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
FLInance 


MAINE 
Lewiston 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
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ees Number of employees 
93.6 
5.1 
23.2 
12 25.1 
1 9.9 
6 11.7 
6. 
35. 
‘ 
2.5 2. oem 
6.0 6. 
te 1 re 
13. 9.1 9. oF 
+ 2.3 2. 
18.2 5.3 5. =. 
14.5 11.9 11. 
2,470.1 2,465.8 
135 3.5 3.6 11 117.8 115. 
16.1 104 8 103 2 i. 3 
985.5 984.5 6.7 6. 
214.0 214.5 53.3 52. < 
510.8 517.3 7.5 7. ae 
213.2 140.4 140.1 2k. 
20.3 287.1 284.0 4.6 4, 
25.2 224.0 218.5 11.4 ll. 
27.5 9.0 9. 
.0 
18.4 69.0 68.4 66.9 
34.5 33.5 32.2 5.4 5.4 bake 
34.5 34.9 34.7 19.2 19.2 oe 
127.7 12.2 pas 8 
11.9 1.9 
10.8 36.5 35.2 35.4 cee 
42.6 37-9 37-7 38.4 
106.5 100.7 
21.0 21.0 
62.4 63.9 
15.3 58.0 58.8 
3 
80.5 85.0 81.4 
19.9 45.0 43.4 27.1 27.1 26.7 Ras 
36.1 15.1 14.6 1.0 9 1.0 ahs 
33.4 24.9 23.4 14.8 15.2 14. 


Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


27.2 


=) = 


f fe) 
Area and industry Area and industry ot 
division Apr. Mar. Apr. division Apr. Mar. 
MAINE - Continued Springfield-Holyoke 
Trans. and pub. util.... i,t Dol: 1.0 Contract construction... 4.8 43 
Sa 4.9 Manufacturing. 67.5 68.2 
6 -7 Trans. and pub. util.... 8.4 8.4 
Service 2 3.5 3.4 3-5 30.5 29.6 
«ccc 1.0 1.0 6.3 6.3 
Service 2 15.3 25.2 
Portland Government..ccccscccccee 20.0 20.1 
Total. 50.3 49.9 51.1 
Contract construction... 3.2 3.90 2.9 Worcester 
Manufacturing. 12.3 12.3 13.4 100.4 100.1 
Trans. and pub. util.... 6.1 6.1 6.1 Contract construction... 2.9 2.7 
eee 14.4 14.2 14.3 Manufacturing. 48.0 47.4 
352 3.2 3.1. Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 2 9.5 9.4 
11.4 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Total. 553-2 548.6 551.2 
Mining. 8 e MICHIGAN 
Contract construction... 36.2 34.4 Seu Detroit 
Manufacturing........... 190.1 188.1 189.2 1,321.4 | 1,300.2 
Trans. and pub. util.... 56.9 56.6 58.8 9 9 
112.8 112.8 123.7 Contract construction... 59.0 56.9 
27.9 27.8 28.2 659.8 647.6 
60.6 60.0 59.1 Trans. and pub. util.... Th3 76.3 
Government. 67.9 68.1 65.7 241.0 235.7 
FAnAnce. 43.9 43.6 
MASSACHUSETTS Government. 113.9 113.8 
Boston 
L 942.8 936.9 946.9 Flint 
Contract construction... 41.5 36.7 37-7 Manufacturing.......e.- 89.1 88.3 
274.5 276.4 280. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 77.4 78.1 79.1 Grand Rapids 
219.8 218.4 224.6 54.6 54.8 
64.4 64.2 63.4 
Service 2 eeeeeeseeseces 130.1 128.1 129.0 Lansing 
135.1 135.0 132.3 33.1 32.6 
Muskegon 
Fall River 27.4 27.5 
27.9 28.0 26.1 Saginaw 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.6 2.4 2.4 Manufacturing. ..cccccces 28.5 28.2 
7.9 8.5 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 4.6 44 4.4 |] MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
49.4 48.7 48.5 Contract construction... 2:2 2.0 
Contract construction... 9.6 9.3 
Manufacturing.....eseees 26.7 26.7 26.1 Trans. and pub. util.... 6.6 5.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2:2 2.2 2.1 00 10.4 10.3 
8.4 8.3 8.5 1.8 1.8 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 5.7 5.3 5.8 4.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industr division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 
Area and industry 1955 1954 Area and industry 


division Mar. Apr. division 


MINNESOTA - Continued Reno - Continued 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Manufacturing. 134.6 139.7 
Trans. and pub. util.... 50.0 51.4 
Trade. 117.9 ii7.2 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FINANCE 31.9 30.7 Manchester 
Service 54.9 54.3 
Government. 54.9 53.3 Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson FPAMANCE. 


SFO 


Be 


VF 


NV 


3 


Bu 


ow 

. 


ad 
Ne) 


FUN FO 


Fw 


MISSOURI 
Kensas City NEW JERSEY 

Mining. Total. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. Contract construction... 
Trans, and pub. util.... Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service. 
Government. 


SSBRERB 


MANA OW ~ © 


St. Louis 
Manufacturing. 


Paterson 5/ 


MONTANA Perth Amboy 5/ 
Great Falls Manufacturing. 


Contract construction... Trenton 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service NEW MEXICO 

Government. Albuquerque 

Contract construction... 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. Servier Of 
Trans. and pub. util.... Government. 


orw 


ON & & 


F FO FO 


Yywoywn 


FOr O-f 

AM OW O 


NO 


. 
RON Ew 


NEW YORK 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Total. 
NEVADA Contract construction... 
Reno 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
ufacturing Government. 
Trans. and Other nonmanufacturing.. 


NAM 


aa 
Ow 


~ 
BEG 
NO FO 


Ww 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ees Number of employees 
19 gist 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
565 5.5 
9 9 
5.6 5.1 
3.5 3.5 
| 

“a oa 

28.5 26.4 30.3 
344.7 | 345.7 | 355 
76.4 76.1 80 
ar 140.8 141.3 142 
9 .9 46.2 
| 
243.6 266.3 | 270.9 
= 161.7] 167.0] 169.0 mee 
109.1 
81.1 80.7 81.3 
79.8 
39.3 39.2 38.5 aie 
54.6 
25.4 
199.6 2 
5.4 
40. 74.6 
1. 15.9 ee 
6. 38.9 
36.9 
27.9 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 


Number of employees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area and industry LT Area and industry 
division Apr. division Apr. Mar. 
NEW YORK - Continued Syracuse 
Binghamton 137.5 136.0 140.3 
75.2 74.7 Contract construction... 6.0 5.4 6.3 
Contract construction... 2.8 2.5 2.6 Manufacturing...cccccees 56.6 56.2 59.5 
Manufacturing. 40.4 41.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 9.9 9.8 10,4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 3.9 3.9 4.0 30.3 29.9 29.7 
13.8 13.5 13.5 Other nonmanufacturing.. 34.7 34.7 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 14.3 14.4 14.3 
Utica-Rome 
Buffalo Contract construction... 7 1.6 2.6 
432.8 427.7 433.5 Manufacturing. 41.3 43,4 
Contract construction... 1537 13.6 17.2 Trans. and pub. util.... $.3 5.2 5.5 
Manufacturing. 203.2 202.2 202.2 15.3 15.2 15.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 38.8 38.2 38.3 3.0 3.0 
83.3 82.3 84.3 Gervice 8.3 8.2 7.8 
Service 45.5 45.2 45.5 
Government.....cceccseee 33.1 33.0 32.9 || Westchester County 5/ 
Contract construction... 15.0 13.4 14.9 
Elmira 45.8 46.3 48,8 
32.2 31.8 Trans. and pub. util.... 11.5 11.6 11.8 
Manufacturing. 16.6 16.4 16.1 40.7 38.8 38.7 
6.2 6.1 6.3 6% 8.0 7.9 8.0 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 9.3 9.1 9.4 Service 6) 49.0 47.1 48,9 
Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties 5/ NORTH CAROLINA 
288.4 284.4 293.2 Charlotte 
Contract construction... 28.2 26.1 29.9 sees 82.9 83.0 83.3 
Manufacturing. .cccececes 96.8 97.8 105.7 Contract construction... 5.2 5.0 6.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... 20.0 20.1 20.0 Manufscturing....c.ccoee 21.8 ele7 21.5 
61.0 59.9 56.2 Trans. and pub. util.... 8.8 9.6 9.7 
Service bf 40.3 38.6 40.6 2h.7 24.5 24.6 
Government. 42.1 42.0 40.8 Finance. 5.6 5.5 5.2 
New York-Nurtheastern 6.7 6.7 6.2 
New Jersey 
Manufacturing...........| 1,662.4] 1,713.6 | 1,727.8 Greensboro-High Point 
40.6 41.3 39.3 
New York City 5/ 
1.6 1.6 1857 18.6 18.3 
Contract construction... 101.9 99.3 106.0 
Manufacturing. <s.+0%s<s 921.3 964.9 956.9 Winston-Salem 
Trans. and pub. util.... 317.2 316.9 324.4 Manufacturing. ...sseeeee 31.9 31.9 30.9 
000 807.4 804.7 818.9 
34902 346.8 345.5-|| NORTH DAKOTA 
SErvice.cccccccccccscecce 559.9 557.8 556.8 Fargo 
Government. 409.2 408.2 400.9 2.2 2.2 2.1 
Trans. and pub. util.... #.2 2.2 2.2 
Rochester Te3 Te3 
210.7 209.7 212.9 1.4 1.4 13 
Contract construction... 8.8 8.0 8.2 2.9 2.8 2.8 
110.1 110.1 112.3 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 9.5 9.4 10.2 
37.4 37-3 38.4 OHIO 
6.3 6.3 6,2 Cincinnati 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 38.6 38.6 37.6 Manufacturing......esee- 156.2 156.2 157.8 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Area and industry 


Number of 


division 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Area and industry 
division 


OHIO - Continued 
Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 

Total. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
FANANCE 
Service. 
Government. 


Tulsa 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Government. 


OREGON 

Portland 

Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton 
Manufacturing. 


Brie 


Harri sburg 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Lancaster 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


TOCEL . 
Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Financ 
Service. 


Reading 


Scranton 
Manufacturing. 


Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 


York 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
PIna@nce. .cccccccece 
Service 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston 
Total 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 


Greenville 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
cc 
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VF r FO FO 
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FU 


RIS 


O FO FO 


OW FOWDO 


FAO 


VF O 


59.5 305.1 
787.8 786.3 
17.5 19.5 
= 40.0 32.4 oS 
320.5 328.2 aes 
69.5 69.7 
154.5 154.5 
27.3 27.6 
87.7 86.1 
71.0 68.5 
8.0 5+7 
48.9 13.8 13.8 43.7 44.0 45.8 ae 
6.3 6.1 
286.8] 287.5] 278.3 
83.3 15.0 13.9 13.0 ae 
6.0 233-8] 231.3 234.7 139.0 141.3 134.4 
21.5 12.2 11.7 11.6 13.6 13.7 14.0 atl 
9.7 56.1 56.0 51.6 51.1 51.3 
2h.6 28.8 28.8 29.2 12.0 11.9 11.4 esate 
5.2 61.0 59.5 61.6 26.9 26.9 25.8 
10.1 12.4 28.7 28.7 28.4 
6.2 30.8 30.7 30.9 Ae 
32.2 31.9 31.5 
39.3 (3 
18.3 95.5 94.6 95-7 
2.9 5.1 5.2 5.2 aoe 
1.9 1.9 1.9 aS 
8.0 7% 7-7 
1.4 1.3 1.3 Qt 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 


20 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Number of employees 
Area and industry 1954 Area and industry 1955 
division Apr. division 
TENNESSEE Burlington - Continued 
Chattanooga Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... he 4.6 3.9 Other nonmanufacturing.. 
43.0 42.6 42.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 4.6 5.3 5.4 Springfield 
Rist 17-6 17.5 Total. 
00 9.6 9.5 9.4 Trans. and pub. MEE? 
Government. 8.4 8.5 8.6 
Knoxville Other nonmanufacturing.. 
Total 116.3 11736 116.2 
1.9 1.9 2.0 
Contract construction... 10.4 73:50 12.2 
Manufacturing. ..cccccces 45.3 42.2 |] VIRGINIA 
Trans. and pub. util.... 6.1 7.3 7.6 Norfolk-Portsmouth 
11.4 1251 Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... 9.9 9.6 Government..cccccccceces 
42.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 14.9 15.8 Richmond 
21.0 21.9 Contract construction... 
21.5 21.4 Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction 2/ 6.9 6.6 Tel SErvicessccccccccccccees 
36.6 36.6 34.6 Government. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 9.2 12.2 12.1 
02406000 Tat Tot 7.5 WASHINGTON 
Contract construction... 
UTAH Manufacturing. 
Salt Lake City Trans. and pub. util.... 
Mining. Tek Te 5.6 
Contract construction... T.6 7.0 5.6 
16.4 16.4 15.9 
Trans. and pub. util.... 12.4 12.2 ig 
Trade 321.1 30.5 30. Spokane 
SeErvice.cccccocccccocece 13.7 13.2 12.8 Contract construction... 3.9 
OVE 0.04.5 15.2 14.8 14.8 13.8 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.7 
Burlington FINANCE. 3-5 
TOCA]. 17.0 Service 11.0 
Manufacturing. 5.5 9.5 
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(In thousands) 


Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


Area and industry 
division 


1955 


‘Number of employee 


1954 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Area and industry 
division 


WASHINGTON - Continued 
Tacoma 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
FINANCE. 
Government. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
FInQNCE. 


Wheeling-Steubenville 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


FANWS 


OF 


© 


WOBNADFWRA 
PUN 


w 
FWww 
NW 


DAD 


. 


Faaw 


OW NO 


Whee ling- 

Steubenville - Continued 
oc 
Government... 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Racine 

- Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


WYOMING 

Casper 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


FANE 


. 


Not available. 
2/ Includes mining. 


Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
V/ Includes mining and finance. 


Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 


6/ Includes mining and government. 


ees Number of employees 

i; 
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MONTHLY LABOR TURNOVER RATES 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1939-1955 
Rate Per 100 Rate Per 100 
Employees Employees 
101 TOTAL ACCESSIONS — TOTAL SEPARATIONS 10 
17.9 1} 12.0 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
QUITS — LAY OFFS 
* 
10.7 
6+ 46 
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4 {2 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Day Holiday 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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1.1 et 1.9 1950 
2.1 2 1.4 2.4 1951 
1.9 1 1.7 2.3 1952 
Discharge a, 
3 3 3 +3 | 1951 
-2 -2 +2 -2 +2 -2 1954 a 
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1.1 | 1.0 ] 1.2 | 1.0 [| 1.2 1. 2.2 | 1.3 [1948 
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Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


(Per 100 employees) 


Total paration rat 
accession Discharge Misc., incl, 
Industry rate military 
Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Mar. A | Apr. | Mar. 
1955 | 1955 1955 | 1955 1955 | 1955 
MANUFACTURING 3.4 | 3.6 ‘ 0.3 | 0.2 0.2 PRODU 
Petr 
DURABLE GOODS 3.9 3 
NONDURABLE 3.0 2.8 RUBBE! 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 3.1 3.0 ate 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 3.6 | 3.0 | 3.8 | 1.0 7 Othe: 
Meat products 3.8 | 3.8 | 4.5 8 LEATHI 
Bakery products 2.4 12.3 | 2.4 [1.4 5 Foot! 
Beverages: 
Malt liquors 5.8 |1.7 | 3.5 3 2 STORE 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 1.6 | 2.7 | as 6 
Cigarettes 12:6 144 116 Stru 
Cigars 1.7 | 3.0 3.9 1.8 9 Pott 
Tobacco and snuff....... oT 14-7 F424 
PRIMA 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 3.1 [3.4 | 3.2 11.6 | 1.5 [2.5 | 3.3 Blas 
Yarn and thread mills 3.5 13.6 14,7 148 nil 
Broad-woven fabric mills 3.1 (2.9 | 3.2 [256 | 1.6 Iron 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 2.9 12.6 12.9 13.6 11.7 <7 8 Gra 
Woolen and worsted 144 145 Tis <3: fess Mal 
Knitting mills 3.7 |4.2 | 3.6 [1.7 | 1.6 Ste 
Seamless hosiery &.0 15.6 15.6 13.9 11.6 6 | 3.8 non 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 2:0 1329 1 {1.4 le 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 9 0 9 Roll 
non 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE Rol 
PRODUCTS 1.9 ‘ co 
Men's and boys' suits and coats 2.3 Nonf 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work Othe 
clothing 1. Iro 
LUMBER = PRODUCTS (EXCEPT af FABR I 
FURNITURE 5.0 |(1/) | 4.7 38 1 2. NANC 
Logging camps and contractors | (1/) 1.8 EQUI 
Sawmills and planing mills 3.6 |3.3 |3.8 Cutl 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated Cut 
structural wood products 1353 1320 12.20 Han 
Har 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 3.8 |4.0 [4.1 [1.9 11.7 1.6 12.9 Heat 
Household furniture 3.8 13.9 |4.3 4 1.5 |1.9 plu 
Other furniture and fixtures 3.6 13.7 114 San 
Oil 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 2.4 |2.0 |2.0 5 ce 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 1.4 [1.2 4 cl 
Paperboard containers and boxes........ 5.2 186 13.8 113.6 6 Fabr 
Meta 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 1.8 {1.6 |1.3 5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 1.4 11.4 {1.2 9 ar .2 See f 
Synthetic fibers 1.5 |1.0 /1.0 
Drugs and medicines 41.53 .6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 


Other primary metal industries: 
Tron and steel forgings... 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... 
Cutlery and edge tools... 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
Plumbers’ 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies... 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 
cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
Fabricated structural metal products.... 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


-3 «41.0 
4 
4 11.0 
-3 
5 4 


Total Separation rate 
Total Quit Discharge | Layoff 
ndustr 
. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. z 
1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL........... 1.2 $1.3 [Oa 10.3 | | Ock. 16.2) 80.3. 56.2 
RUBBER PRODUCTS............ | 2% 12.5 12.3 12.2 2.2 aed 8 
Rubber footwear....... [2.0 | 2.3 12.5 11.5 9 8 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS............. 2.6 | 3.2 [4.2 |3.3 | 2.1 [1.6 | .2 | .2 11.7 [1.2 | .2 | 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.. | 1.9 2.8 | 3.6 | 3.3 9 «2 [28 
Footwear (except 2.7 |3-3 | |3.3 |2.3 [2.0 [3.6 9 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS.......... 9 9 aa <a 
Pottery and related products.........+.. 13.2 - | -9 [1.0 | aa 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES................. RT phe 9 -6 Br. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
Malleable-iron 5.6 17.3 13.8 12.6 9 ol 22 1 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals: 
Primary smelting and refining of copper, 
3.5 |2.3 |2.0 | 1.3 9 4 el el 2 
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2.8. 14.0 [22 12.5 [head 1.2 el 
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Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 


Total Separation rate 
accession Misc. 
Quit Discharge Layoff 
Apr. Mar. | Apr. |Mar. |Apr. | Man | Apr. 
1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 


2-0 | 0.2 (0.2 [0.7 | O:7 10.2 
el ol 
el 
3 el 
+2 
ok 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 


=) 


WH 


1 
1 
1 


ND OY FOO 


-2 
+3 


02 


EFW 


Vie 


Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices.... 
Service-industry and household machines.. 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscel- 
laneous products 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
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INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 

Professional and scientific instruments.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


Wr UN 


rw 


ovo 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Other transportation equipment........... 
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Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 

Total aration rate 
Discharge Layoff 
Industry 

Mar. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr.| Mar 
1955 1955! 1955 1955 | 1955 | 1955 


Misc., inel. 
military 


NONHANUF ACTUR ING: 
METAL MINING. 


Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zinc mining 


0.4 0.5 
(2/) 8 
ANTHRACITE MINING 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING 


\o oOo 


COMMUNICATION: 
Telephone 
Telegraph. .2/ 


) 


ee 
So 


| 


1/ Not available. 

2/ Less than 0.05. 

3/ February 1955 rates revised as follows: Total separation 3.8; Quit 0.7; and Layoff 2.0. 

\/ February 1955 rates are: 5.7, 2.1, 0.2, 0.1, 1.0, and 0.8, respectively. 

5/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 
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Hours: and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
Apr. - | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
1954 1955_| 1954 | 1955 


Industry 


MINING: 


METAL MINING * $80.99 41.6 | 39.7 
Iron mining 76.7% r 38.0 | 36.2 
Copper mining ° 84.25 | 41.5 
Lead and zinc mining 752k 41.9 | 39.6 


ANTHRACITE 64.45 31.9 | 26.2 
BITUMINOUS-COAL 71.67 36.9 | 28.9 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 

PRODUCTION: 

Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 
Other special-trade contractors 


MANUFACTURING 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 


ad 
Lo} 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
Meat products 
Meat packing, wholesale 
Sausages and casings 
Dairy products 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Ice cream and ices 
Canning and preserving.......... 
Sea food, canned and cured 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups.. 
Grain-mill products 
Flour and other grain-mill products... 
Prepared feeds 
Bakery products 
Bread and other bakery products 
Biscuits, crackers, and pretzels 


BRAS SS SS 


ANWOFN O 


Wr WWw 
SSSGSS E845 


22 
Suga 
$2.11 | $2.11 | $2.0) con 
a 2.08 | 2.09 | 2.03 — Cont 
sae 1.9% | 1.94 | 1.90 Con 
. 2.61 | 2.51 | 2.46 Bot 
Mal 
a 2.50 | 2.49 | 2,48 Dis 
li 
Misc 
Mar 
94.07 91.43 | 90.45 | 40.2] 40.1 | | 2.38 | 2.28 | 2.25 
iga 
Toba 
92626 94.06 | 93.24 | 35.9 | 36.6 | 37.0 | 2.57 | 2.57 | 2.52 
91.48 | 89.60 | 38.1 | 39.6 | 39.3 | 2.34 | 2.32 | 2.28 
83.21 | 82.53 | 38.1] 40.2 | 39.3 | 2.18 | 2.07 | 2.10 Scou 
ha veveeenent Se 97.22 | 9h.71 | 38.1] 39.2 | 39.3 | 2.50 | 2.48 | 2.41 = 
93.10 | 93.91 | 35.4 | 35.9 | 36.6 | 2.63 | 2.63 | 2.58 
roa 
89.14 | 89.55 | 35.0] 35.8 | 36.7 | 2.459 | 2.49 | 
97.92 | 97.28 | 35.7 | 36.0 | 36.3 | 2.72 | 2.72 me 
102.85 | 103.40 | 101.42 | 37.4 | 37.6 | 37-7 | 2.75 | 2.75 
92.38 | 89.27 | 33.9 | 34.6 | 34.6 | 2.67 | 2.67 Narr 
a eeeees-/112.81 | 113.10 | 110.98 | 38.5 | 38.6 | 38.4 | 2.93 | 2.93 knit 
92-92 | 93.37 | 93-10] 34.8] 35.2 | 35.4 | 2.67 | 2.66 
Sez 
a e 65.91 66.70 | 62.87 | 39.0] 39.7 | 38.1 | 1.69 | 1.68 Fe 
ni 
82.42 | 78.21] 40.5 | 40.6 | 39.7 | 2.03 | 2.03 | 
70.12 70.07 | 67.54 | 40.3 Dye 
76.59 77-76 | 72.68 | we 
79.38 | 81.16 | 74.86 | rary 
76-40 | 75.41 | 73.93 | 40.0 
ae 71.21 | 71.28 | 68.85 | 42.9 ae 
73-68 | 72.13 | 70.51 | 45.2 
72.2% | 71.40 | 70.36 
+ 57.38 56.24 | 53.00 
55.44 | 89.38 | 42.63 La 
59.75 59.40 | 55.63 
75.60 73-79 | 71.9h Pre 
.00 | 70.47 0 
68.11 | 68.28 | 67.08 
ae 70.00 70.00 | 68.39 

60.22 | 61.54 | 60.83 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 

Mar. Apr. | Mar. Mar. 

1955 1955 1955 1955 


F00D AND KINDRED PRODUCTS - Continued 


$73.71 | 40.5 
77.76 39.3 | 40.5 
Beet sugar 71.61 h1.0| 38.5 
Confectionery and related products . 56.88 ° 38.2 | 39.5 
Confectionery 54.77 ° 38.4 | 39.4 
Beverages ° 80.00 ° 40.3 | 40.2 
Bottled soft drinks 61.15 41.6 
Malt liquors 96. 94.40 40.0 
Distilled, rectified, and blended 
liquors TT-37 38.3 
Miscellaneous food products 65.19 41.0 
Corn sirup, sugar, oil, and starch 80.48 41.7 
Manufactured ice 64.92 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 51.51 37.6 
Cigarettes 64. 65.76 
Cigars 42.12 36.0 
Tobacco and snuff 53.80 


Tobacco stemming and redrying . 36.4 


. 
. 


Ww 
on 


Ww WWWWW 


TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 40.0 
Scouring and combing plants . 4O.1 
Yarn and thread mills 39.5 
39.4 
40.5 
4O.1 


39-9 


. ee 
ee 


Woolen and worsted ; 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills 

Full-fashioned hosiery 


T 
2 
6 
6 
9 
3 
1 
8 
1 
8 
T 


. 
. . . 
BERD 


RES REK 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except 


Sarpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 
Miscellaneous textile goods 

Felt goods (except woven felts and 


3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
i 
2 
3 
3 
h 
46 
15 
20 
14 
38 
21 
51 
50 
33 
39 
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SRER SERS 
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Lace goods 

Paddings and upholstery filling 
Processed waste and recovered fibers...4, 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and 
other coated fabrics 

Cordage and twine 


RADA 


ESSE 


YEARS 
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© 
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ae 


; 
pr. i 
39.2 | $1.82 
" 39.3 | 1.93 
37.0 | 
3-03 38.7 | 1.45 
1.90 38.8 | 1.40 
40.5 2.08 
2, k1.7 
2.48 
46.4 
2.28 
2.10 
35.4 
2.44 Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber...........| 50.44 51.87 47.36 | 38.8 | HE | 37.0 aes 
53.44 | 38.5 | 40.3 | 37.9 
60.06 | 41.0 | 41.2 | 39.0 
| 56.03 | 53.96 | 39.8 | 40.6 | 39.2 
veeceeeceee 48.05 | 50.69 46.73 | 36.4 | 38.4 | 35.4 ee 
| 58.46 | 54.53 | 36.9 | 39.5 | 36.6 
56.02 | 36.6 | 40.3 | 37.6 
Sean less Hosier 38.76 42.09 37.97 | 33-7 | 36.6 | 33.9 Fe 
41.61 37.74 | 33.1 | 36.5 | 34.0 
52.16 49.90 | 36.4 | 37.8 | 35.9 
| UNGEPWEES. 46.34 48.19 41.97 38.3 i 
71.93 | 73.25 
ve 
....4 64.87 | 66.30 
62.54 | 63.36 
73-87 | 73.70 
| 83.47 | 86.45 
55.20 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 

Indust 

Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr. 

1955 | 1955 | 195% | 1955 


APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 35.6 34.3 | $1.31 
Men's and boys' suits and coats - 34.3 Py 32.9 | 1.62 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 

Shirts, collars, 35.8 34.4 
Separate trousers H 36.3 35.6 
Women's outerwear 3563 33.8 
Women's dresses 36.0 34.6 
Household apparel 36.9 36.4 
Women's suits, coats, and skirts 29.3 
Women's, children's under garments 2 34.9 
Underwear and nightwear, except corsets. : ° 35.9 34.9 
Corsets and allied garments 2 35.3 34.8 
Millinery 33.9 30.6 
Children's outerwear Ze 34.8 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 4 34.1 
Other fabricated textile products 37-7 36.2 
Curtains, draperies, and other house- 
Textile bags 37.8 36.4 
40.2 38.4 


~ 


ee 


e 
rw 


PHP 

WW WO 

WWH 

SAS SERAFESS 


Canvas products 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
Logging camps and contractors 36.3 37.7 
Sawmills and planing mills 40.7 ‘ 40.6 


Sawmills and planing mills, 4O.7 
42.6 42.0 


39.3 


40.7 
40.8 
40.0 
40.2 
40.7 


Hee 


Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 
Millwork 
Plywood 
Wooden containers 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Miscellaneous wood products 


MOON 


BPR RPP 


Pr 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 39-1 


38.8 


Household furniture 
Wood household furniture, except 
upholstered 39.2 
Wood household furniture, upholstered... Je 37.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings ° 38. 
Office, public-building, and professional 
Metal office furniture ho.2 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, 
fixtures 3955 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous furni- 
ture and fixtures 


eer 
QPS 


SBA BBR BS Ra 


Corn 


$1.34 | $1.33 Pul, 
1.14 oth 
1.19 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


a Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings earnings 
re Industry Apr. Mar. i Apr. 
1955__| 1955 5k | 1955 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS $76.74 | $77.08 2.4 
L. 33 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 83.47 83.16 = 43.7 
L.60 Paperboard containers and boxes 71.45 3 41.3 
Paperboard boxes 
L.13 Fiber cans, tubes, and drums 40.6 
L. 14 Other paper and allied products 68. : 0.9 
L.20 
9h PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 38.6 | 38.8 2.34 | 2.3h | 2.26 
Newspapers 36.1 | 35.8 2.66 2.63 | 2.57 
1.10 Periodicals 39.9 2.30 2.30 | 2.21 
|.87 39.8 2.01 2.00 | 1.92 
1.22 Commercial printing 40.2 2.22 2.23 | 2.35 
14 Lithographing 39.9 2.2h 2.2h | 2.14 
+ 34 Greeting cards 38.0 1.50 1.53 | 1.41 
50 Bookbinding and related industries 39.6 1.77 1.76 | 1.72 
21 Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
a services 40.2 2.73 2.78 2.71 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS ° 1.4 1.98 1.94 | 1.88 
L616 Industrial inorganic chemicals . 40.9 2.22 2.16 | 2.08 
Alkalies and chlorine 40.3 2.12 | 2.06 
135 Industrial organic chemicals 82.62 41.0 2.13 2.09 2.05 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 82.15 42.4 2.05 2.06 | 1.97 
Synthetic rubber 89.69 41.1 | 4O.k | 2.32 | 2.29 | 2.22 
+63 Synthetic fibers 72.47 4o.7 | 39.6 | 1.89 | 1.8% | 1.83 
13 Explosives ‘ 76.44 39.6 | 39.2 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 1.95 
62 Drugs and medicines 70.64 40.9 | 40.6 1.81 1.80 | 1.7h 
a) Soap, cleaning and polishing 
.« Ob preparations 19.77 38.0 |40.7 | 2.07 | 2.02 | 1.96 
14 Soap and glycerin 87.29 35.4 | 40.6 2.29 
Paints, pigments, and | 42.3 | 41.9 | 41.2 1.98 1.95 | 1.87 
+69 Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
enamels 7Th.70 |h2.1 | 41.8 | 40.6 1.93 1.91 | 1.8% 
«73 Gum and wood chemicals 67.89 |43.0 | 42.6 | 42.7 1.65 1.62 | 1.59 
+23 Fertilizers 62.76 | 43.4% [45.3 | | 1.48 | 1.43 | 1.42 
123 Vegetable and animal oils and fats 68.25 |bh.o | | 45.2 1.59 
+34 Vegetable oils 63.66 [43.3 | 44.8 | 45.8 1.47 1.42 | 1.39 
Animal oils and fats 7-58 |45.1 |45.2 | 1.76 1.06 
+56 Miscellaneovs chemicals 70.53 [40.7 | 40.3 1.82 1.83 | 1.75 
+50 Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics 60.22 |39.0 |39.2 | 38.6 1.61 1.62 | 1.56 
35 Compressed and liquified gases 82.06 [42.3 [42.5 | 42.3 2.02 2.01 | 1.9% 
6h PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 91.08 |40.8 |40.7 | 40.3 | 2.34 | 2.30 | 2.26 
.67 Petroleum refining 94.87 |40.5 |[ho.2 | 2.45 | 2.40 | 2.36 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products.. 76.95 {41.9 |ho.5 1.99 1.99 | 1.90 
+51 RUBBER PRODUCTS 74.88 {41.8 [41.0 |38.8 | 2.06 | 2.08 | 1.93 
Tires and inner tubes |ho.2 [40.3 [37.9 | 2.40 | 2.37 | 2.22 
Rubber footwear 63.58 |40.8 [40.3 | 38.3 1.74 1.73 | 1.66 
Other rubber products 69.30 {41.6 [41.8 | 39.6 1.83 1.83 [1.75 
53 LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS /36.6 |38.5 |35.6 | 1.40 | 1.39 [1.39 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished... 67.34 {40.1 [40.0 |38.7 1.80 1.79 {1.74 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 64.91 {41.2 [40.0 [39.1 By 1.72 |1.66 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 48.06 (36.5 |38.1 |35.6 1.36 1.35 {1.35 
Footwear (except rubber) 46.42 [36.0 [38.1 [34.9 1.34 1.34 |1.33 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours end gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 

1955 1955 1954 1955_| 1955 | 1954 


Industry 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS - Continued 
Luggage $61.60 | $54.60 | 40.2 36.4 
Handbags and small leather goods 49.88 45.00 | 35.1 36.0 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 45.63 43.77 | 34.6 3543 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 74.75 70.35 40.2 
Flat glass 132..02 96.80 40.0 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 74.21 68.94 38.3 

Glass containers 76.40 T2s5e 39.2 
Pressed and blown glass 71.46 63.81 37-1 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 62.06 59.19 39.2 
Cement, hydraulic 15-95 74.05 41.6 
Structural clay products 68.39 65.85 
Brick and hollow tile 66.77 65.53 
Floor and wall tile 67.55 67.03 
Sewer pipe 68.54 66.26 
Clay refractories 173-32 64 
Pottery and related products 64.70 61.32 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... To 73.04 
Concrete products: 3 T2.49 70.56 
Cut-stone and stone products 65.67 64.27 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products 71.02 
Abrasive products 84.45 74.69 
Asbestos products 82.32 74.37 
Nonclay refractories 61.74 
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PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 88.34 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 91.25 79.39 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

mills, except electrometallurgical 
products 91.25 79.18 
Electrometallurgical products 84.87 80.18 
Iron and steel foundries 82.17 72.96 
Gray-iron foundries 81.54 72.56 
Malleable-iron foundries 84.60 82.96 72.58 
Steel foundries 84.46 73.68 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 81.41 78.01 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zinc 78.57 74.28 
Primary refining of aluminum 86.24 84 45 
Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 19.95 72.85 
Rolling, drawing and alloying of 
nonferrous metals . 78.41 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 

76.23 


79.58 
78.01 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries... . 81.66 
Iron and steel forgings . 83.22 
Wire drawing 81.33 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 48 82.97 
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1.26 | 1.25 | 1.35 Tin 
dees 1.24 Cut 
Ha 
Hea 
pl 
Fab 
Met 
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Lig 
q Fat 
Mis 
Me 
37.1 | 2.1 Be 
37.0 
40.7 1.9 En 
36.4 1.90 
38.8 
37.6 D 
37-4 1.7 
A 
40.6 | | 39.8 | 2.02 | 2.01 | 1.96 
— 40.7 39-3 | 1.94 | 1.94 | 1.89 
42.9 142.3 140.7 | 1.90 | 1.89 | 1.79 
41.9 142.3 139.6 | 2.08 | 2.08 | 1.% He 
43.1 [43.5 | 38.5 | 2.12 | 2.11 | 
40.6 [41.0 |40.6 | 2.04 | 2.04 | 1.9% 
oo) 40.5 |41.0 |39.2 | 2.08 | 2.08 | 1.99 51 
42.5 [42.2 | 36.7 | 2.2% | 2.23 | 2.11 
42.3 | 42.0 | 36.0 | 2.36 | 2.35 | 2.19 
42.8 [42.6 | 39.1 | 2.20 | 2.19 | 2.08 
41.6 [40.6 |39.7 | 2.17 | 2.13 | 2-09 
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Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings earnings 
Industry Apr. Mar. | | Mar. 


1955 1954 1955 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORDNANCE, 
MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT). | $80.34 
Tin cans and other tinware 81.80 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 76.14 
Cutlery and edge tools 68.91 
Hand tools 75-76 
Hardware 78.36 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies.... 
Qil burners, nonelectric heating and 

cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
classified 

Fabricated structural metal products 
Structural steel and ornamental metal 
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1 
1.94 1.90 
- 39. 2.00 1.98 1.92 
Boiler-shop products i ho. ko. 1.97 1.95 1.93 
Sheet-metal work hO.7 | 41. ho. 1.97 1.97 1.92 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 41.9 | he ho. 2.02 2.03 1.94 
Vitreous-enameled products 37-9 | ho 38. 1.61 1.61 1.58 
1.84 Stamped and pressed metal products 42.3 | 42. ho. 2.08 2.09 1.99 
1.9 Lighting fixtures ho.1 | 40. 39. 1.89 1.90 1.79 
1.85 Fabricated wire products K1.7 | 41 39. 1.89 1.87 1.80 
1.9% Miscellaneous fabricated metal products... 43.0 | he. 39. 1.94 1.93 1.83 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, 
2.05 and pails 43.2 | 41.7 | 40. 2.13 | 2.08 | 2.01 
Steel springs kO.h | ho, 38. 2.13 2.43 1.96 
2.14 Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 43.9 | 43 39. 1.98 1.98 1.85 
Screw-machine products - 43 39. 1.90 1.89 1.82 
MCHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) | 40.5 | 2.06 | 2.05 | 1.99 
a Engines and turbines ho 39. 2.16 2.16 2.09 
‘ Steam engines, turbines, and water 
1.87 38. 2.30 | 2.32 | 2.2% 
Diesel and other internal-combustion 
Hl engines, not elsewhere classified 41 2. 2. 2. 
Agricultural machinery and tractors kl. 2s Ze ae 
1.96 hl. 2. 2. 2 


Tractors 
Agricultural machinery (except 
tractors) 

Construction and mining machinery 
Construction and mining machinery, 
except for oil fields 
Oil-field machinery and tools 

Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 
Machine-tool accessories 

Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 

Food-products machinery 
Textile machinery 
Paper-industries machinery 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment. 
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| | 1954 
1.93 

1.82 

1.89 80.60 | 81.19 | 76.61 | 4o ti. 
2.08 85.45 | 83.82 | 78.7% | ko wee 
1.79 85.65 | 84.02 | 77.57 | 42 
84.42 | 83.00 | 81.93 es 
1.98 95.47 | 92.64 | 92.45 as 
87.99 | 86.32 | 8h.46 
100.74 | 97.16 98.08 
81.54 | 82.35 | 79.13 a 
83.43 | 83.22 | 81.36 ae 
73.63 | 74.40 70.05 
‘ 87.56 | 85.89 82.08 ae 
91.34 | 91.96 | 87.7% 


Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings earnings 
Apr. . Apr. Apr.| Apr. Apr, 
1955 1954 1954 |_1955 1954 


Industry 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) - Continued 
General industrial machinery $83 .64 $78.99 . 40.3 $2.03 
Pumps, air and gas compressors 82.61 78.18 2.01 
Conveyors and conveying equipment 82.81 79.79 x 2.06 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans... Tieoe 72.40 
Industrial trucks, tractors, 84.04 77.02 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment. 86.94 79.20 
Mechanical stokers and industrial 
furnaces and ovens 83.23 80.19 
Office and store machines and devices....| 80.20 ; 17.82 
Computing machines and cash registers... 85.93 83.74 
Typewriters 74.82 71.74 
Service-industry and household machines... 82.42 76.05 
Domestic laundry equipment 82.62 74.25 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, 
pressing machines 75.62 
Sewing machines : 78.80 

Refrigerators and air-conditioning 
76.44 


Miscellaneous machinery parts 76.81 
Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves... 77.60 
Ball and roller bearings 5 13615 
Machine shops (job and repair) Ttt 


SPF 


BS SBS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 70.56 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus.. T5 
Wiring devices and supplies 65.23 
Carbon and graphite products 
(electrical) 74.61 
Electrical indicating, measuring, 
recording instruments 

Motors, generators, and motor-generator 
80.59 


76.44 


8 
BS 


Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial 
controls 73.66 
Electrical welding apparatus 83.73 
Electrical appliances 75.26 
Insulated wire and cable 64 67.77 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 84.80 72.19 
Electric lamps 64.19 
Communication equipment 66.30 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 65.35 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 77.03 
Miscellaneous electrical products 2 68.73 
Storage batteries 75.84 
Primary batteries (dry and wet) ‘ 60.28 
X-ray and non-radio electronic tubes.... Treat 
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WWWWF Ww 
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$2.02 ‘Ye 
2.06 
Ai 
Shi 
2.02 
Bo 
2.05 Rai 
Ra 
INST 
41.6 39.8 2301. Lab 
43.2 | 42.5 | 38.4 | 2.05 Mec 
42.0 | 42.5] 40.7] 1.99 tr 
Opt 
4o.5 | 40.5 | 39.2] 1.86 | 1.86 | Sus 
|e 40.7 | 40.8 | 39.5] 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.91 opt 
40.8 40.9 39.9 1.90 1.89 1.87 
MIS 
39.6 | 40.0 | 39.5] 1.85 1.85 1.61 Ja 
Power and distribution transformers..... 41.9 39.2 Mus 
To, 
| 40.3 39.6 Ge 
43.2 | 42.3 | 42.5 1 
40.6 | 40.8 | 39.2 s 
40.2 39.0 ot 
39. 2 38.9 
39. 39.5 
|_| 
39.5 
40.5 39.5 


Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
y Industry earnings hours earnings 
oe Mar. - | Mar. 
Apr, 1955 1955 
1954 TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 42.7 
Automobiles Kh 
1.96 Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, 
1.94 accessories 2.26 
1.97 Truck and bus bodies 40.3 1.97 i. 
1.81 Trailers (truck ‘and automobile) 39.5 1.96 4 Le 
1.94 Aircraft and parts 40.5 2.14 a, ne 
1.98 Aircraft 4o.4 2.15 Pp a 
Aircraft engines and parts 4O.4 40.5 2.32 a; ae 
1.98 Aircraft propellers and parts 39.9 39.6 2-13 Ba Sa 
1.97 Other aircraft parts and equipment 40.6 40.9 2.12 Zs aa 
Ship and boat building and repairing 39.4 38.8 
1.83 Shipbuilding and repairing 39.1 38.4 
1.96 Boatbuilding and repairing 40.7 40.9 1.72 a, 2, 
1.98 Railroad equipment 40.0 38.5 2.20 2. 2. 
Locomotives and parts 39.6 2.20 
1.84 Railroad and street cars 39.4 37-7 2.20 a rp 
1.99 Other transportation equipment 40.0 1.85 
1.97 INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 40.3 1.88 1 1 
1.93 Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
L.9h instruments 40.9 2 2 
L.92 Mechanical measuring and controlling 
L.91 instruments 40.2 1.90 B 1 
Optical instruments and lenses 40.0 1.91 a 1 
L.80 Surgical, medical, ana dental instru- 
40.2 i. 
L.91 Ophthalmic goods 39.9 
L.69 Photographic apparatus 41.0 2.02 a< i. 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... 40.2 1.64 a 1 
81 Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 41.3 1.67 pe 1 
Jewelry and findings 41.3 1.59 p 1 
03 Silverware and plated ware 41.2 1.83 a3 i 
Be, Musical instruments and parts 40.5 1.82 Ti 1 
Toys and sporting goods 39.0 1.54 : 1 
..86 Games, toys, dolls, and ¢hildren's 
92 Sporting and athletic goods 39.0 133 a 1.4 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies 41.4 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 40.0 1.4¢ i 
65 Fabricated plastics products 41.2 1.74 1. i. 
Other manufacturing industries 39.7 
OT 
95 
92 
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™ Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly = 
earnings hours earnings 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. | Mar. [Apr. | Apr. Mar. | Apr. 
1955__| 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 |195% | 1955 | 1955 | 10954 | 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
TRANSPORTATION: ay) A 
Clase Doral 1 -50 1 42.0 | 41.1 1/) $1.92 | $1.91 = 
Local railways and bus lines........... $81.10 79.18 77-58 | 43.6 | 42.8 | 43.1 191.86 1.85 | 1.80 
COMMUNICATION: 
70.20 66.09 | 39.4 | 39.0 | 38.2 | 1.82 1.80 | 1.73 
Switchboard operating employees 2/...| 59.03 56.98 54.09 | 37.6 | 37.0 | 36.3 | 1.57 1.54 1.49 
Line construction, installation, and 1 
maintenance employees 9/......+-+-0. 100.69 99.56 93-46 | 43.4 | 43.1 | 42.1 | 2.32 2.31 2.22 i 
Telegraph 78.54 TT.19 75-78 | 42.0 [41.5 | 42.1 | 1.87 1.86 | 1.80 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 1 
Gas and electric 84.25 8h 05 80.77 40.9 4O.8 [41.0 | 2.06 2.06 1.97 
Electric light and power utilities..... 85.89 85.47 82.41 | 40.9 | 40.7 | 41.0 | 2.10 2.10 | 2.01 1 
79.99 | 80.39 | 77.33 | 40.4 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 1.98 1. 1.90 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: , 
76.36 | 75.76 | 73.16 | 40.4 | 40.3 [40.2 | 1.89 | 1.88 | 1.8 
RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT FATING AND DRINKING pi 
IER, ciicctericeauienincenetadouakoen 57-51 | 57-42 | 55.91 | 38.6 | 38.8 | 39.1 | 1.89 1.48 | 1.43 | 
General merchandise 40.60 41.18 40.12 | 34.7 | 35.2 | 35.5 | 1.17 bel? 
Department stores and general mail- 
46.99 | 86.77 | 45.7% | 35.6 | 35.7 | 36.3 | 1.32 1.31 | 1.26 
Food and Liquor 60.70 60.54 59.75 | 37-7 | 37.6 | 38.3 | 1.61 1.61 1.56 
Automotive and accessories dealers...... 80.18 78.68 7h.76 | | | 1.81 1.78 1.68 
Apparel and accessories stores.......... 45.49 45.50 46.37 | 34.2 | 35.0 [35.4 | 1.33 1.30 1s 
Other retail trade: 

Furniture and appliance stores......... 64.11 64.14 62.31 | 41.9 | 42.2 | 1.53 1.52 1.48 

Lumber and hardware supply stores...... 68.64 67.62 66.22 | 42.9 | 42.8 | 43.0 | 1.60 1.58 1.54 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 7 

Banks and trust companies.......ccccceee 59.03 59.08 56.76 - - - - - - Al 
Security dealers and exchanges.......... 102.73 | 107.97 92.09 - - 

SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 19) 
Hotels and lodging places: 19h 
Hotels, year-round 40.55 39.62 | 41.8 | 41.7 |41.7 -9T -9T 

Personal services: 19h 

40.80 | 40.60 | 40.80 | 40.4 |hO.2 | 1.01 1.01 | 1.01 19h 

Cleaning and dyeing 47.32 47.04 50.40 | 40.1 | 39.2 | 42.0 | 1.18 1.20 1.20 

Motion pictures: 

Motion-picture production and distri- 19h 

BUG 92.69 93.36 8h.36 - - - - 

1/ Not available. 

2/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service 48 194 
sistants: operating room instructors: and pay-station attendants. During 1954 such employees made up 43 percent of 19h 
the totel number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 195 

3/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; instal- 
lation and exchange repair craftsmen: line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers, During 1954 such employees 195 
made up 25 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and 195 
earnings data. 195 

4/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 19 


5/ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 
- */ Data for February 1955 are $83.36, 42.1 hours, and $1.98. 
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Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers 
in selected industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 


Manufacturing 


Bituminous-coal 
mining 


Laundries 


Period 


1947-49 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


1947-49 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


1947-49 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


Manufacturing 


Bituminous-coal 
mining 


Laundries 


Current 
dollars 


1947-49 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


1947-49 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


1947-49 
dollars 


Annual 


average: 


1939... 
1940... 
1941... 


$23. 86 
25.20 
29.58 


36.65 
43.14 
46.08 


by. 39 
43.82 
49.97 


5h 
54.92 
59. 33 


64.71 
67.97 
71.69 
21.86 


BER SSB SQh 


SS 


Sob SSS SBR 


BBN 


85.31 
80.85 


$29.70 
29.93 
29.71 


29.18 
31.19 
34.51 


46.06 
34.25 
33.30 
34.36 
34.50 


34.06 
3. Ok 
34.69 
34.93 


Monthly 


Table C-3: 


in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 


Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers 


Period 


Gross 
weekly 


average 
earnings 


Net spendable 
average weekly earnings 


Index 


Amount] (1947-49 


Worker with 
no dependents 


Worker with 3 
dependents 


=100) 


Current] 1947-49 
dollars|dollars 


Current| 1947-49 
dollars|dollars 


Gross average 
weekly earnings 


Net spendable 
average weekly earnings 


Index 


Worker with 
no dependents 


Worker with 3 
dependents 


Amount | (1947-49 


=100) 


Current] 1947-49 
dollars| dollars 


Current| 1947-49 
dollars|dollars 


Annual 


re 
BAG 


SPS 


BR 


S BRB 


ESE BEC 


Monthly 
data: 


1954 

Mar.... 
« 
May.... 
June... 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 


1955 

Mar.... 


BYR RAB 


EBS 


MV 
. 


RR 


ae 

$1. a data: 

$40.20 | $17.64 1954 

a 41.25 | 17.93 Mar.... | $70.71 | $61.59 | $73.06 | $63.6h | $39.60 | $34.49 Te 

1.3 49.06 | 18.69 Apr.... | 70.20 | 61.26] 71.67 | 62.54] 40.80 | 35.60 

1.49 May.... | 71.13 | 61.85] 76.32 | 66.37] 40.30] 35.04 

June... | 71.50 | 62.12| 83.00] 72.11] 40.50] 35.19 

2, 1943... | 23. 

68.18 | 25.95 July... | 70.92 | 61.56| 75.39 | 65.44 | | 34.72 

Aug.... | 71.06 | 61.79] 82.09 | 71.38] 39.40] 34.26 

1945... 67.95 | 27.73 Sept... | 71.86 | 62.65] 81.17 | 70.77] 40.50] 35.31 

1.97 1946... 69.58 | 30.20 Oct.... | 72.22 | 63.07] 87.54 | 76.45] 40.50] 35.37 ae 

2,01 1947... 69.73 | 32.71 Nov.... | 73-57 | 64.20] 88.29 | 77.04 40.40 | 35.25 

1.90 Dec.... | 74.12 | 64.85] 92.01 | 80.50] 40.70} 35.61 
1948... 70.16 | 34.23 be 

2.00 19h9... 62.16 | 34.98 1955 ae 

1950... 68.43 | 35.47 Jan.... | 73.97 | 64.72] 92.01 | 80.50] 40.40] 35.35 easy 

Feb.... | 74.74 | 65.39| 94.50 | 82.68] 40.20] 35.17 

1951... 70.08 | 37.81 Mar.... | 75.11 | 65.71} 91.88 | 80.38] 46.60] 35.52 

1.82 1952... 68.80 | 38.63 Apr.... | 74.77 | 65.47] 93.25 | 81.65 | 40.80) 35.73 

1953... 74.57 | 39.69 

0.43 | 40.10 | 

1939... |$23.86 $23.58 |$3mmmo |$23.62 |$39.76 

1940... | 25.20 2.69 2h.95 | 41.65 $70.71} 133-5 | $58.63 | $51.07 | $65.83 | $57.34 

1941....] 29.58 28.05 29.28 | 46.55 70.20} 132.6 58.22 |} 50.80| HE | 57.08 ay Ps 

71.13} 134.3 | 58.97 | 51.28 57-55 

19k2.... | 36.65 36.28 | 52.05 71.50] 135.0 | 59.26} 51.89 57.76 

1.01 1943...) 41.39 | 55.93 

1.20 | 46.08 kh.06 | 58.59 133.9 | 58.80] 51.08 57.29 

134.2 | 58.91] 51.23 57.50 1. 

1985... | bb. 39 k2.7h | 55.58 135.7 59.55 | 51.92 58.22 

- 1946.... | 43.82 43.20 | 51.80 136.4 | 59.84 | 52.26 58.58 

48.2k | 50.51 138.9 | 60.92 | 53.16 59.49 

1h0.0 | 61.36 | 53.68 60.08 

92 53.83 | 52. 

1950.... | 59.33] 1 57.21 | 55.65 139.7 | 61.15 | 53.50 59.85 “tase 

| 61.76 | 54.03 60.38 

1951.... | 64.71 | 122.2 61.28 | 55.21 141.9 | 62.05 | 5&.29 60.65 

1952.... | 67.97| 128.4 Oh | 63.62 | 56.05 1k1.2 | 61.78 | 54.10 60.46 

1953.... | 71.69] 135.4 51.17 | 66.58 | 58.20 Bas 

= 1954....| 71.86] 135.7 51.87 | 66.78 | 58.17 ae 


Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, 
of production workers in manufacturing industries 


Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 


Excluding Excluding 


i Gross Excluding overtime Gross 
é overtime overtime 


Index 
t Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount 
— (1947-49 = 


Annual 
average: 
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1/ 1l-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 


$0.729 | $0.702 $0. 808 $0.770 $0.6h0 $0.625 1950 
.853 .805 -947 .881 - 723 .698 1951 
89% 1.059 .976 .803 - 763 1952 
1953 
1.023 | 1/.963 1.111 | 1/1.042 | 1/.858 
195 
1.198 1.292 1.250 1.171 1.133 

1.310 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.2k1 

1.367 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 

: 1950..........-| 1.465 | 1.415 9 1.537 1.480 1.378 1.337 

1.53 8 1.67 1.60 1.48 1.43 

1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70 1.54 1.49 

277 1.71 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 

1.76 136.6 1.92 1.86 1.66 1.61 

195: 
1954: Mar... 
Apres os 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Nov... 19h 
iis DOC. 195( 
| 195; 
Mar... 195 
1551 


Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity J 


(1947-49 = 100) 


— =i Manufacturing = Durable goods 
Contract Manufac- Total: Total: Lumber and 
Period TOTAL 2/ Precrgeyon construction| turing Durable | Nondurable Ordnance and | wood products 
division division goods goods accessenian (except 
furniture 

Annual average: 

I9bT.soeceececes 103.6 105.1 94.6 104.8 106.1 103.1 101.2 107.0 

1948... 103.4 105.4 103.4 103.2 104.1 102.1 107.6 102.7 

19K9. .seeeecccee 93.0 89.5 102.0 92.0 89.7 94.7 91.1 90.3 

101.5 91.0 109.1 101.1 102.7 99.2 107.4 99.6 

109.5 95.0 124.1 108.4 115.7 99.7 290.4 102.7 

1952. 109.7 90.9 127.5 108.4 116.6 98.6 625.0 96.9 

1953. 113.3 123.1 113.6 125.2 99.7 798.5 93.0 

1954. 101.5 76.6 115.9 101.1 107.5 93.5 502.2 85.0 

Monthly data: 

1954: Mar.eee+s 101.2 76.0 106.4 102.1 109.8 92.9 583.9 81.5 
99.3 3.5 112.1 99.1 107.4 89.3 52h.6 82.6 
MEFs «cece 99.7 7Th.5 118.2 98.8 106.6 89.4 484.0 85.5 
June....- 101.4 78.1 124.6 99.6 106.3 91.7 466.1 90.3 
July... 99.5 74.8 127.5 97.1 101.6 91.8 451.3 78.0 
MUR sce 102.2 77.3 129.8 99.9 102.9 96.3 437.4 80.4 
Sept..oes 102.3 73-5 123.8 101.2 103.9 97-9 441.8 89.2 
Oct. cccce 103.0 75.8 123.5 101.9 106.6 96.3 437.9 94.0 
Nov. cece 103.5 76.5 118.2 103.2 109.4 95.8 431.7 92.2 
DeC. 102.9 108.9 103.8 110.5 95.8 420.0 88.4 

1955: Jan.eeees 99.9 76.8 96.0 102.0 109.4 93.2 415.6 84.2 
Feb. oes 100.8 76.4 92.4 103.6 111.5 94.2 411.6 85.5 
Mar...-- 103.0 76.0 100.6 105.2 113.6 95.2 410.8 84.6 
103.1 76.0 105.9 104.5 114.3 92.8 398.9 86.0 

Manufacturing - Durable goods - Continued 
end fixtures products industries products electrical) machinery equipment 

Annual average: 

ee cewek 103.3 102.8 105.4 106.7 108.3 111.1 102.9 

are _ 104.6 103.9 106.6 103.8 106.6 102.9 100.9 

92.1 93.3 88.0 89.4 85.1 86.0 96.3 

121.5 102.9 104.1 106.5 94.0 107.6 106.1 

et 105.9 111.4 115.7 115.8 116.9 123.7 124.5 

errr “awe 106.2 104.3 104.6 112.1 118.4 131.2 138.0 

108.5 106.6 113.9 123.4 119.0 147.1 158.6 

ee naka 96.5 99.0 94.5 108.3 100.6 123.4 135.0 

Monthly data: 

1954: Mar... 97.0 98.2 94.3 109.1 107.0 125.6 140.6 
g2.4 97.3 92.6 106.7 104.0 121.6 139.0 
May..eeee 89.6 97.6 92.3 107.7 102.4 119.7 136.4 
pe Tee 90.9 97.3 93-9 107.5 100.9 117.5 132.2 
July... 89.6 96.7 91.4 102.9 96.1 114.9 127.2 
AUB. ccc 97.4 99.9 91.6 105.7 95.0 119.0 124.4 
Gept..se 100.7 100.7 91.5 106.2 95.4 122.9 118.1 
102.6 102.2 92.8 107.9 125.9 125.9 
BOP. ccoes 102.0 102.1 96.2 110.6 95.1 128.7 139.2 
DORs cons 101.7 101.6 98.7 111.5 97.5 127.7 146.0 

WS: Jans«cess 98.0 98.9 100.7 109.1 97.6 125.7 147.1 
101.3 99.8 103.2 110.6 99.6 126.6 150.9 
Mar.....- 102.0 103.3 106.5 113.2 102.2 1°7.0 154.4 
Ae ae 99.0 104.8 109.3 114.0 104.3 127.4 153.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity / Continued 


(1947-49 = 100) 


Period 


Manufacturing Durable goods-—Con. 


Manufacturing — Nondurable goods 


Instruments 
and related 
products 


Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 
industries 


Food and 
kindred 
products 


Tobacco 
manufactures 


Textile-mill 
products 


Apparel and other 
finished textile 
products 


Annual average: 

sens 
Monthly data: 


1954: Mar...... 
00 
June..... 


Sept... 


POD 


107.5 
103.0 

89.5 

97.4 
117.5 
122.7 
129.9 
114.9 


121.0 
116.4 
114.0 
112.2 


108.8 
108.7 
111.9 
112.3 
112.9 


112.2 
112.9 
114.2 
113.3 
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wood 


Period 


Manufacturing - Nondurable goods — Continued 


Paper and 
allied products 


Printing, pub- 
lishing, and 
allied industries 


Chemicals 
and allied 
products 


Products of 
petroleum 
and coal 


Rubber 
products 


Leather and 
leather products 


Annual average: 
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1/ Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month and do not represent 


totals for the month. 
contract construction, 


2/ Includes only the divisions shown. 


For mining and manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
the data relate to construction workers. 
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CALIF ( 
Fres! 
Los / 
Sacre 
San 
Rive 
San | 
San } 
San 
Stoc] 


COLOR 
Denvi 


CONNE! 
Brid 


104.6 
101.3 
103.1 
100.5 
109.5 
98.0 
78.6 
7.9 
75-4 8 
77-4 2 
75.2 92.1 
78.9 101.4 
it 79.5 101.1 
a, : DEC 83.2 103.6 
83.0 107.6 
| 83.0 109.5 
Hart 
Stam 
Wate 
— 99.0 1 | 
a 102.7 1 
102.1 
98.2 
100.9 
Sava 
108.4 104.7 105.6 94.0 95.1 
107. 103.2 102.6 97. 96.9 
109.3 104.1 101.8 99.3 98.7 ILLIN 
108.0 103.0 100.2 98.6 84.7 
109.9 103.5 100.7 97-5 86.0 
oe 111.1 105.6 103.3 96.7 96.9 
111.4 105.4 104.1 94.0 102.3 
a 111.7 105.4 104.3 93.8 104.3 on 
a 110.7 107.0 104.7 92.2 108.5 
1955: 108.7 103.3 103.9 91.2 108.3 KANS) 
ie 109.3 104.0 104.4 90.3 108.6 Top 
109.8 105.5 107.8 93.3 110.6 


ee Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 

State and area 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

_Apr. Mar. Avr _Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

ts $58.65 | $58.98 | $54.2h 39.9 | | 38.2 $1.47 | $1.46 | $1.42 

Birmingham (1/) 74.96 68.85 (2/) 40.3 38.9 (2/) 1.86 1.77 

Yobile 69.92 69.26 64.87 39.5 40.5 39.8 1.77 1.71 1.63 
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roducts 
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resent 
3. For 


75.36 40.5 | 40.8 | 40.3 1.92 1.89 1.87 

Se, 80.47 80.36 Th .63 40.8 | 40.9 | 39.4 1.97 1.97 1.89 
Chicago (1/) 83.17 76.63 (1/) | 40.8 | 39.1 (1/) 2.04 1.96 
81.80 81.85 40.9] 41.0 | 38.7 2.00 2.00 1.92 
73.13 74.88 69.10 41.1 | 39.7 1.80 1.62 1.7% 
Des Moines 78.61 80.90 Th.23 39.6 | 39.9 | 39.8 1.99 2.03 1.87 
MKtilbesesgegieascan 80.71 81.63 76.45 42.1 42.5 41.3 1.92 1.92 1.85 
Topeka 80.33 79.38 67.02 43.5 | 42.3 | 40.8 1.85 1.88 1.66 

B Wichita 82.93 85.68 81.22 41.9] 43.1 | 41.7 1.98 1.99 1.95 
64.58 38.9 1.71 1.70 1.66 


State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas 


80.12 79.10 | 41.3 | 41.2 1.95 
Phoenix 77.78 78.14 17.55 40.3 | 40.7 | 40.6 1.93 


se 
8 


ARKANSAS .ccccccccccccccecs 52.48 52.86 50.84 41.0 41.3 41.0 1.28 1.28 1.24 


Little Rock- 
N. Little Rock 51.38 49.08 4O.4 41.1 40.9 1.25 


84.47 84.38 79.54 40.5 39.4 2.09 2.09 2.02 
fresno 70.50 69.44 70.82 36.6 36.6 37.9 1.93 1.90 1.87 
los Angeles 84.79 84.78 79.25 40.9 41.1 39.8 2.07 2.06 1.99 
Sacramento 77.54 79.97 72.01 38. 38.1 36.3 2.03 2.10 1.98 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside-Ontario 80.37 81.08 76.00 40.1 40.5 39.3 2.00 2.00 1.93 
San Diego 85.43 87.52 79.99 4O.4 41.2 39.4 2.11 2.12 2.03 
Sen Francisco-Oakland 85.44 85.27 81.20 39.1 39.2 38.4 2.19 2.17 244 
San Jose 87.06 81.71 75-30 41.9 39.9 37.8 2.08 2.05 1.99 
Stockton T4.57 78.53 heD 37.8 39.2 38.6 1.97 2.00 1.95 


wis 76.73 75-55 71.78 40.6 40.1 1.89 1.87 1.79 
Denver 75.95 75.14 73.44 4Ow4 ho.k 40.8 1.88 1.86 1.80 
76.04 TT.00 71.10 39.5 1.85 1.86 1.80 
Bridgeport 80.12 80.32 73.47 41.3 41.4 39.5 1.94 1.94 1.86 
Hartford 80.06 80.45 75.48 41.7 41.9 40.8 1.92 1.92 1.85 
New Britain 75.99 74.48 70.62 41.3 40.7 39.9 1.84 1.83 1T? 
New Haven 70.05 70.93 66.35 39.8 40.3 38.8 1.76 1.76 i7fi 
Stamford 79.00 81.40 79.59 39.5 4O.1 4O.4 2.00 2.03 1.97 
Waterbury 77.64 78.77 69.27 41.2 41.9 38.7 1.88 1.88 1.79 
76.90 78.59 69.53 40.6 41.1 38.8 1.89 1.90 1.79 
Wilmington 90.71 90.91 83.82 41.1 41.7 40.2 2.21 2.18 2.09 


57.39 56.01 41.5] 42.2 | 41.8 1.37 1.36 1.34 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 56.99 55.89 55.06 41.0} 40.5 | 41.4 1.39 1.38 1.33 
52.93 52.53 48.13 39.8 | 40.1 | 38.2 1.33 1.31 1.26 
Atlanta 68.23 66.42 61.86 41.1] 40.5 | 39.4 1.66 1.64 1.57 
Savannah 68.20 68.32 64.37 4o.1 | 42.7 | 41.8 1.62 1.60 1.54 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 

State and area 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 195 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr Mer. Apr. Apr. lar. Apr. 

LOUIBIAM $69.89 $68.72 $64.64 41.6 41.9 $1.68 $1.64 | $1.60 
Baton Rouge 95.82 93.66 92.32 41.3 4O.9 | 41.4 2.32 2.29 2.23 

New Orleans 68.00 67.56 63.80 40.0 40.7 38.9 1.70 1.66 1.64 

57.39 58.52 55.55 39.8 | 40.7 39.2 1.44 1.44 
Portland 61.05 61.34 61.45 39.7] 40.1 | 40.8 1.54 1.53 1.51 

eee one 72.68 72.49 67.30 40.3 40.5 39.3 1.80 1.79 1.71 
Baltimore 76.19 75.99 70.97 40.4 40.7 39.7 1.89 1.87 1.79 

67.43 67.87 64.02 39.9} hod 38.8 1.69 1.68 1.65 
Boston 70.09 70.22 67.69 39.6] 39.9 | 38.9 1.77 1.76 1.74 

Fall River 54.74 53.65 52.47 39.1 38.6 | 38.3 1.40 1.39 1.37 

New Bedford 57.48 57.28 51.55 39.1 39.5 36.3 1.47 1.45 1.42 

Springfield-Holyoke 74.07 74.70 69.52 4O.7 | 41.5 39.5 1.82 1.80 1.76 

Worcester 76.30 Th. 7h 69.38 40.8 howk 39.2 1.87 1.85 

MICHIGAN. 94.06 95.60 85.97 42.6 43.1 2.21 2.22 2.33 
Detroit 96.98 97.89 87.87 42.2 42.6 39.6 2.30 2.30 2.20 

Flint 102.96 | 108.29 99.59 45.0] 46.1 KAS 2.29 2.35 2.2h 

Grand Rapids 84.89 86.37 81.45 41.9] 42.4 41.2 2.03 2.04 1.9 

Lansing 106.17 106.07 96.26 46.2 45.8 43.3 2.30 2.32 2.22 

Muskegon 87.82 87.26 79.66 41.0} 41.1 38.3 2.14 2.12 2.08 

Saginaw 95.04 89.38 84.33 43.9} 42.0 | 41.3 2.17 2.13 2.04 

MINNEGODA 76.51 76.24 72.98 40.7 40.6 40.0 1.88 1.88 1.83 
Duluth 76.22 75.07 71.38 39.2 38.7 | 39.4 1.94 1.94 1.81 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 78.30 78.03 75.02 40.6 | 40.4 39.8 1.93 1.93 1.88 

49.68 47.04 40.5 41.4 | ho.g 1.22 1.20 1.15 
Jackson 50.05 52.12 50.65 38.5 40.4 40.2 1.30 1.29 1.26 

MISSOURT ..ccccccccecccccce 69.53 70.09 66.92 39.4 39.9 38.6 1.76 1.76 1.74 
Kansas City (1/) 79.53 74.53 (1/) 40.9 39.4 (1/) 1.95 1.89 

St. Louis 76.54 71.51 (1/) | 40.2 | 38.7 1.91 1.85 

MONTANA... 83.25 82.50 77.54 40.8 40.7 39.3 2.04 2.03 1.97 
(1/) 67.52 66.21 (1/) | 40.6 | 41.3 (1/) 1.66 1.60 
Omaha 1/) 70.53 | 68.34 (3/) | 42.0 | 41.0 (1/) 1.72 | 1.67 

| cane 85.41 85.28 83.50 39.0 | 39.3 39.2 2.19 2.17 2.13 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.....seeeeeee 58.25 60.56 55.48 39.9 | 41.2 38.8 1.46 1.47 1.43 
Manchester 53.71 57.31 50.62 37.3 39.8 35.9 1.44 1.44 1.41 

77.18 17.22 72.38 40.2 | 40.5 39.0 1.92 1.90 1.86 
Newark-Jersey City 78.11 THRE 73.94 40.1 40.1 39.1 1.95 1.93 1.89 

Paterson 75.71 77.63 73.01 ho.4 | 41.4 | 39.7 1.87 1.87 1.84 

Perth Amboy 79.94 78.88 72.82 40.6 | 40.7 38.9 1.97 1.94 1.87 

Trenton 74.05 76.56 69.67 39.9 40.9 38.9 1.86 1.87 1.79 

81.61 80.20 76.36 4O.4 2.02 2.00 1.89 
Albuquerque 71.94 73.82 72.45 39.1 | 39.9 | 40.7 1.84 1.85 1.78 

NEW YORK. ccvcvececs eeeeeeeoee 73.08 74.26 69.57 38.8 39.4 38.1 1.88 1.88 1.83 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 78.31 78.75 74.39 39.6 40.3 38.9 1.98 1.96 1.91 

Binghamton 68. 34 69.93 64.50 38.4 | 39.4 | 37.2 1.78 1.78 1.74 

Buffalo 86.88 86.65 79.49 40.8 | 41.0 | 39.4 2.13 2.11 2.02 

Elmira 73-79 74.52 73.58 40.0 | 40.2 40.6 1.85 1.85 1.81 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas 


Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average ly earnings 
State and area 1955 1954 1 1954 55. 1954 
Apr. Apr. _Apr. : Apr. Mar. Apr. 


ww YORK - Continued 
Nassau and 

suffolk Counties $82.69 $80.67 
jew York City 69.29 66.61 
Rochester 79.03 74.62 
syracuse 78.35 72.74 
Utica-Rome 70.44 67.64 
Westchester County 73.59 


Pree 


WRTA 48.51 46.38 
Charlotte 54.14 52.39 
Greensboro-High Point 45.06 4h 29 


68.80 63.25 
72.36 62.23 


rer 
PSS 


BS SSX 


ee 


Cincinnati 79.15 a 73.09 
Cleveland 85.72 80.58 


SBE 
SBR 


(klahoma City 68.13 69.50 
79.49 77-36 


87.17 83.77 
80.67 78.31 


73.48 68.00 


SP BOA 


be 


=) 
@ 
\o 
fos) 


Allentown-Bethlehem- 

Easton 69.07 62.94 
Erie 78. fo) 73.48 
farrisburg 63.69 56.60 
lancaster 64.96 60.37 
Philadelphia 75. 3h 71.58 
httsburgh 85.68 77.34 
Reading 66.12 . 61.35 
Scranton 52.09 51.73 
Wilkes-Barre —Hazleton 50.11 47.16 
York 63.95 60.60 
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SAAS ES PRES 
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RHODE POLAND 61.33 59.28 
Providence 62.22 59.65 


SOUTH CAROLINA 52 48.26 
Charleston 54.94 49.27 


66.24 
Sioux Falls 70.01 


Chattanooga 60.70 
Knoxville 69.20 
Memphis 69.17 
Nashville 60.40 


FOOOMN WY ob 


73.87 


76.81 
Salt Lake City 76.54 


%e footnotes at end of table. 


arnings 
19 
Apr. 
$1.60 
2.23 
1.64 | 41.3 | 40.1 $2.01 
37.2 | 38.1] 36.5 1.82 eee 
1.42 40.3 | 4o.4 | 39.3 1.90 
1.51 41.0] 41.0] 39.9 1.82 a 
39.9 | 38.9 1.74 
39.9 40.0 39.1 1.85 aa 
37.9 | 40.2 | 37.1 1.25 
| 41.3 40.3 1.30 
34.4 38.7 34.6 1.28 
WORTH DAKOTA. 44.5 | 43.8 | 42.9 1.47 
4O.7 | 41.0 | 39.1 1.97 es 
41.2 | 41.2] 40.0 1.83 
4O.8 | 41.4 | 39.5 2.04 
41.5 | 42.3] 42.1 1.72 ee 
41.8] 41.7] 42.9 1.62 
41.4 41.4 40.5 1.91 
Portland 38.6 | 38.5] 38.5 2.03 
LVAN LNs 6 39.0 39.5 By 1.81 
1.5 38.5 | 38.5] 36.3 
1.26 40.9 41.5 | 39.4 
38.3 | 38.6] 35.4 ie 
1.74 4O.4 41.0] 39.1 
1.89 39.2] 39.9] 36.4 
1.85 4 40.0 40.0 37.8 ae 
39.1 | 39.4] 36.8 
1.97 36.0 | 38.1] 36.1 
36.5 | 38.2 | 34.2 
1.60 40.5 | 40.9] 38.6 
2.13 4O.1 | 40.6 1.53 1.51 1.52 
40.4] 40.6] 39. 1.54 1.52 1.51 % ei 
1.43 
141 | 41.3] 38 1.30 1.28 1.26 
4O.1 | 40.3] 37 1.37 1.36 1.30 
67.42 60.94 42.9 40 1.56 1.57 1.50 
72.10 | 65.26 43.2 | bho] ho 1.62 1.63 1.62 
59.64 | 56.88 (1/) | 40.3 | 39 (2/) | 2.48 
60.40 55.86 40.2 | 40.0] 38 1.51 1.51 1.47 ae 
69.23 65.10 42.7 | 43.0] 42 1.62 1.61 1.55 es: 
61.46 59.79 40.0 | 40.7] 40 1.51 1.51 1.48 | 
74.10 70.76 41.5 40.9 1.78 1.76 1.73 
Y 76.78 72.54 39.8 | 40.2 | 39.0 1.93 1.91 1.86 ie 
74.96 | 73-26 | 40.3 | 39.6 1.89 | 1.86 | 1.85 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


State and Area Hours and Earnings 


State and area 


rarnings 


1954 


Average hourly earnings 
1955 


195 
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VERMONT eeee 
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WASHINGTON. 
Seattle 
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Milwaukee 
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$60.35 
58.18 
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56.20 
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58.50 


81.38 
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1/ Not available. 
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Explanatory Notes 


INTRODUCTION 


The statistics for nonfarm industries presented in 
this monthly report are part of the broad program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide timely, com 
prehensive, accurate, and detailed information for the 
we of businessmen, government officials, legislators, 
labor unions, research workers, and the general public. 
the statistics are an integral part of the Federal 
statistical system, and are considered basic indica- 
tors of the state of the Nation's economy. They are 
wdely used in following and interpreting business 
developments and in making decisions in such fields as 
labor-management negotiations, marketing, personnel, 
plant location, and government policy. In addition, 
Government agencies use the data in this revort to com 
tile official indexes of production, labor productivity, 
and national income, 


ESTABLISHMENT REPORTS: 


a, Collection 


The employment statistics program, which is based 
on establishment payroll reports, provides current data 
for both full- and part-time workers on payrolls of 
nonegricultural establishments (see glossary for defi- 
nition, p. during a specified period each month. The 
HLS uses two "shuttle" schedules for this progrem, the 
LS Form 790 (for employment, payroll, and man-hours 
data) and the BLS Form 1219 (for labor turnover data). 
the shuttle schedule, used by BLS for more than 25 
years, is designed to assist firms to report consist- 
tly, accurately, and with a minimm of cost. The 
questionnaire provides space for the establishment to 
mport for each month of the current calendar year; in 
this vay, the employer uses the same schedule for the 
entire year, 


Under a cooperative arrangement with the BLS, State 
gencies mail the BLS 790 Forms to the establishments 
ad examine the returns for consistency, accuracy, and 
comleteness., The States use the information to prepare 
State and area series and then send the data to the BLS 
livision of Manpower and Employment Statistics for use 
in preparing the national series. 


The BLS 1219 schedules are miled by BLS to the es- 
tablishments which return them directly to the BLS Wash- 
ington office for use in preparing turnover rates on a 
tational basis. 


Industrial Classification 


Establishments are classified into industries on the 
tasis of their principal product or activity determined 
fron information on annual sales volum. This informa- 
tion is collected each year. For manufacturing estab- 
lishnents, a product supplement to the monthly 790 
‘port is used, The supplement vrovides for reporting 


duct. Information for nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments is collected on the 790 form itself. In the 
case of an establishment making more than one product 
or engaging in more than one activity, the entire 
employment of the unit is included under the industry 
indicated by the most important product or activity. 
The titles and descriptions of industries presented 
in the » &. 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C.) are used for 
classifying reports from manufacturing and government 


establishments; the t 
Code, (U. S. Social Security —) for revorts from 


all other establishments. 
c. Coverage 


Monthly reports on employment and, for most indus- 
tries, payroll and man-hours are obtained from approx= 
imately 155,000 establishments. (See table below.) The 
table also shows the approximate proportion of total 
employment in each industry division covered by the 
group of establishments furnishing monthly employment 
data. The coverege for individual industries within 
the division may vary from the proportions shown, 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS 
employment and payrolls sample y 


Division Number of Employees 
or establish 
industry ments in| Number in /Percent 
sample sample total 
3,300 4,00 ,000 50 
Contract construction.. 19,700 783 ,000 28 


44,100 | 10,602,000 65 
Transportation and 
public utilities: 
Interstate railroads. 
Other transportation 
and public utilities. | 13,600 


Wholesale and retail 
.. | 60,300 | 1,760,000} 17 


10,600 517,000} 25 


miscellaneous : 
Hotels and lodging 
1,300 
Personal services: 
Laundries and clean- 
ing and dyeing 
2,300 99 ,000 23 
Government: 
Federal (Civil Service 
Commission).......... 
State and local....... 


2,139,000} 100 
4,100 | 3,223,000] 6& 


1/ Some firms do not report payroll] and man-hour 
information. Therefore, hours and earnings estimates 
may be based on a slightly smaller samle than emloy- 
ment estimates. 


percentage of total sales represented by each pro- 
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rings 
Apr. 
$1.48 
1.49 
1.78 
1.43 
1.50 
if 
: 
2 
Finance, insurance, and ‘ae 
real estate.........+- 
Service and 
Sy 


Labor turnover reports are received from approx- 
imately 10,000 cooperating establishments in the manu- 
facturing, mining, and communication industries (see 
table below), The definition of manufacturing used in 
the turnover series is not as extensive as in the BLS 
series on employment and hours and earnings because of 
the exclusion of the following major industries from 
the labor turnover sample: printing, publishing, and 
allied industries (since April 1943); canning and pre- 
serving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods; women's and 
misses! outerwear; and fertilizer. 


Approximate size and coverage of 
BLS labor turnover sample 


Number of 
establish Employees 
Group and industry ments in| Number in |Percent 
sample samle total 
Manufacturing......... 9,800 5, ,000 34 
Durable goods.......| 6,200 3,800,000 42 
Nondurable goods....| 3,600 1,600,000 23 
Metal 130 44,,000 47 
Coal mining: 
25 9,000 21 
200 75,000} 36 
Communication: (1) 87 
28 ,000 68 


Does not apply. 
DEFINITIONS AND ESTIMATING 


METHODS: 
A. EMPLOYMENT 
finiti 


Employment data for all except Federal Government 
establishments refer to persons who worked during, or 
received pay for, any part of the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month, For Federal Government 
establishments current data generally refer to persons 
who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of 
the month. 


Persons on an establishment payroll who are on paid 
sick leave, paid holiday, or paid vacation, or who work 
during a part of the specified pay period and are un- 
employed or on strike during the other part of the 
period are counted as employed. Persons are not con- 
sidered employed who are laid off or are on leave with- 
out pay, who are on strike for the entire period, or 
who are hired but do not report to work during the 
period. Proprietors, the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in house- 
holds are also excluded. Government employment covers 
only civilian employees; Federal military personnel 
are shown separately, but their number is excluded 
from total nonagricultural employment. 


With respect to employment in educational institu- 
tions (private and governmental), BLS considers regular 
full-time teachers to be employed during the summer 
vacation period whether or not they are specifically 
paid in those months, 


Benchmark Data 


Employment estimates are periodically compared with 
complete counts of employment in the various nonagri- 
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cultural industries, and appropriate adjustments made 
as indicated by the total counts or benchmarks. The 
comparison made for the first 3 months of 195) re- 
sulted in changes amounting to less than 0.2 percent 
of all nonegricultural employment. Among the indus- 
try divisions changes ranged from 0.2 percent for 
finance, insurance, and real estate to 3.1 percent in 
contract construction, Manufacturing industries as a 
whole were changed by 0.3 percent, Within manufac- 
turing, 57 of the 132 individual industries required 
no adjustment because the estimate and benchmark dif- 
fered by less than 1.0 percent or less than 500 and 
59 were adjusted by 1.0 - 5.0 percent. The most sig- 
nificant cause of differences between the benchmark 
and estimate for these individual industries was the 
change in industrial classification of individual 
firms which cannot be reflected in BLS estimates until 
they are adjusted to new benchmarks. During 1953 mre 
than 250,000 employees were in establishments whose 
industry classification changed. Other causes of dif- 
ferences were sampling and response errors. 


The basic sources of benchmark information are the 
quarterly tabulations of employment data, by industry, 
compiled by State agencies from reports of establish- 
ments covered under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Supplementary tabulations prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance are used for 
the group of establishments exempt from State unenm- 
ployment insurance laws because of their small size. 
Benchmarks for industries wholly or partly excluded 
from the unemployment insurance laws are derived from 
a variety of other sources, 


The BLS estimates which are prepared for the 
benchmark quarter are compared with the new benchmark 
levels, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the monthly estimates are adjusted between 
the new benchmark and the preceding one. Following 
revision for these intermediate periods, the industry 
data from the most recent benchmark are projected to 
the current month by use of the sample trends. Under 
this procedure, the benchmark is used to establish 
the level of employment while the sample is used to 
measure the month-to-month changes in the level. 


Estimating Method 


The estimating procedure for industries for which 
data on both "all employees" and "production and re- 
lated workers" are published (manufacturing and 
selected mining industries) is outlined below; the 
first step under this method is also used for indus- 
tries for which only figures on "all employees" are 
published, 


The first step is to commute total employment (all 
employees) in the industry for the month following the 
benchmark period, The all-employee total for the last 
benchmark month (e.g., March) is miltiplied by the 
percent change of total employment over the month for 
the group of establishments reporting for both March 
and April. Thus, if firms in the BLS sample for an 
industry report 30,000 employees in March and 31,200 
in April, April employment is 104 percent (31,200 
divided by 30,000) of March employment. If the all- 
employee benchmark in March is 40,900, the all-employee 
total in April would be 104 percent of 40,000 or 
41,600, 


The second step is to compute the production- 
worker total for the industry, The all-emloyee total 
for the month is mltiplied by the ratio of production 
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yorkers to all employees. This ratio is conmuted from 
establishment reports in the monthly sample. Thus, if 
these firms in April report 24,960 production workers 
and a total of 31,200 employees, the ratio of produc- 
tion workers to all employees would be .80 (24,960 
divided by 31,200), The production-worker total in 
April would be 33,280 (41,600 mitiplied by .80). 


Figures for subsequent months are computed by 
carrying forward the totals for the previous month ac- 
cording to the method described above, 


The number of women employees in manufacturing, 
published quarterly, is computed by miltiplying the 
all-employee estimate for the industry by the ratio 
of women to all employees as reported in the industry 


sample. 


Employment Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 


Employment series for many industries reflect a 
regularly recurring seasonal movement which can be 
measured on the basis of past experience. By elimi- 
nating that part of the change in employment which can 
be ascribed to usual seasonal variation, it is pos- 
sible to clarify the cyclical and other nonseasonal 
mvements in the series, Adjusted employment re- 
gates are shown and also indexes (1947-49 = 100) de- 
rived from these aggregates. The indexes have the 
additional advantage of comparing the current sea- 
sonally adjusted employment level with average employ- 
mnt in the base period. 
¢ bilit th er 1 t Es tes 

Employment data published by other government and 
private agencies may differ from BLS employment sta- 
tistics because of differences in definition, sources 
of information, methods of collection, classification, 
and estimation. BLS monthly figures are not directly 
comarable, for exammle, with the estimates of the 
Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force (MRL). 

Census data are obtained by personal interviews with 
individual members of a small sample of households 
and are designed to provide information on the work 
status of the whole population, classified by their 
demographic characteristics. The BLS, on the other 
hand, obtains data by mail questionnaire which are 
based on the payroll records of business units, and 
Prepares detailed statistics on the industrial and 
geographic distribution of employment and on hours of 
work and earnings. 


Since BLS employment figures are based on estab- 
lishment payroll records, persons who worked in more 
than one establishment during the reporting period 
will be counted more than once in the BLS series. By 
definition, proprietors, self-employed persons, domes- 
tic servants, and unpaid family workers are excluded 
from the BLS but not the MRLF series. 


Employment estimates derived by the Bureau of the 
Census from its censuses and/or annual sample surveys 
of manufacturing establishments also differ from BLS 
emloyment statistics. Among the important reasons 
for lack of comparability are differences in indus- 
tries covered, in the business units considered parts 
of an establishment, and in the industrial classifi- 
cation of establishments. Similar differences exist 
between the BLS data and those in County Business 
fatterns published jointly by the U.S. Department of 
ommerce and the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


"Labor turnover," as used in the BLS program, re- 
fers to the gross movement of wage and salary workers 
into and out of employment status with respect to in- 
dividual firms during a calendar month. This movement 
is subdivided into two broad types: accessions (new 
hires and rehires) and separations (terminations of 
employment initiated by either employer or employee), 
Each type of action is cwmlated for a calendar month 
and expressed as a rate per 100 employees. All em 
ployees, including executive, office, sales, other 
salaried personnel, and production workers are cov=- 
ered by both the turnover movements and the employment 
base used in computing labor turnover rates. All 
groups of emloyees--full- and part-time, permanent, 
and temporary—-are included. Transfers from one es- 
tablishment to another within a company are not con- 
sidered to be turnover items. 


Method of C tat: 


To compute turnover rates for individual indus- 
tries, the total number of each tyve of action (ac- 
cessions, quits, etc.) reported for a calendar month 
by the sample establishments in each industry is first 
divided by the total number of employees reported by 
these establishments, who worked during, or received 
pay for, any part of the pay veriod ending nearest the 
15th of that month, The result is miltiplied by 100 
to obtain the turnover rate. 


For examle, in an industry sample, the total 
number of emloyees who worked during, or received 
pay for, the week of January 12-18 was reported as 
25,498. During the period January 1-31 a total of 
284 employees in all reporting firms quit. The quit 
rate for the industry is: 


284 x 100 = 1.1 
25,498 


To comute turnover rates for broader industrial 
categories, the rates for the component industries 
are weighted by the estimated employment. 


Separate turnover rates for men and women are pub- 
lished quarterly for 1 month in each quarter. Only 
accessions, quits, and total separations are publish- 
ed. These rates are commuted in the same manner as 
the all-employee rates; for example, the quit rate for 
women is obtained from an industry sample by dividing 
the number of women who quit during the month by the 
number of women employees reported. 


Average monthly turnover rates for the year for 
all emloyees are computed by dividing the sum of the 
monthly rates by 12. 


Cc li 


Labor turnover rates are available on a compara= 
ble basis from January 1930 for manufacturing as a 
whole and from 1943 for two coal mining and two com 
munication industries, Rates for many individual in- 
dustries and industry groups for the period prior to 
January 1950 are not comparable with those for the 
subsequent period because of a revision which in- 
volved (1) the adoption of the Standard Industrial 
Classification (1945) code structure for manufactur- 
ing industries, and (2) the introduction of weighting 
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in the computation of industry-group rates. 
Comparability with Emlo Series 


Month-to-month changes in total employment in man- 
ufacturing industries reflected by labor turnover 
rates are not comparable with the changes shown in the 
Bureau's employment series for the following reasons: 


(1) Accessions and separations are computed 
for the entire calendar-month; the em- 
ployment reports, for the most part, 
refer to a l-week pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. 


(2) The turnover sample excludes certain in- 
dustries (see under coverage, p. 2-E). 


(3) Plants on strike are not included in the 
turnover computations beginning with the 
month the strike starts through the month 
the workers return; the influence of such 
stoppages is reflected, however, in the 


employment figures. 
C. HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Definitions of production workers, nonsupervisory 
employees, payrolls, and man-hours from which hours 
and earnings data are derived are included in the 
glossary, page 7-E. Methods used to compute hours 
and earnings averages are described in summary of 
methods for computing national statistics, page 6-E. 


Gross Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries are on a "gross" basis, i.e., 
they reflect not only changes in basic hourly and in- 
centive wage rates, but also such variable factors as 
premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and 
changes in output of workers paid on an incentive 
basis. Employment shifts between relatively high-naid 
and low-paid work and changes in workers' earnings in 
individual establishments also affect the general 
earnings averages, Averages for groups and divisions 
further reflect changes in average hourly earnings for 
individual industries. 


Averages of hourly earnings differ from wage rates. 
Earnings refer to the actual return to the worker for 
a stated period of time; rates are the amounts stinu- 
lated for a given unit of work or time. However, the 
average earnings series does not measure the level of 
total labor costs on the part of the employer, since 
the following are excluded: irregular bonuses, ret- 
roactive items, payments of various welfare benefits, 
payroll taxes paid by employers, and earnings for 
those employees not covered under the production- 
worker or nonsupervisory-ermployee definitions. 


Gross average weekly earnings are affected not 
only by changes in sross average hourly earnings, but 
also by changes in the length of the workweek, part- 
time work, stoppages for varying causes, labor turn- 
over, and absenteeism. 


Averege Weekly Hours 


The workweek information relates to average hours 
worked or paid for, and is somewhat different fron 
standard or scheduled hours. Normally, such factors 


as absenteeism, labor turnover, part-time work, and 
stoppages cause average weekly hours to be lower than 
scheduled hours of work for an establishments. Group 
averages further reflect changes in the workweek of 
component industries. 


Gross Average Weekly Earnings in Current and 
1947-49 Dollars 


These series indicate changes in the level of 
weekly earnings before and after adjustment for 
changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
BLS Consumer Price Index. 


Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 


Net spendable average weekly earnings in current 
dollars are obtained by deducting Federal social se- 
curity and income taxes from gross weekly earnings. 
The amount of income tax liability depends on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker, as well 
as on the level of his gross income, To reflect these 
variables, net spendable earnings have been computed 
for two types of income receivers: (1) a worker with 
no dependents; and (2) a worker with three depend- 
ents. 


The computations of net spendable earnings for 
both the factory worker with no dependents and the 
factory worker with three dependents are based upon 
the gross averege weekly earnings for all production 
workers in manufacturing industries without regard to 
marital status, family composition, and total family 
incom, 


Net spendable weekly earnings in 1947-49 dollars 
represent an approximate measure of changes in "real" 
net spendable weekly earnings, "Real" earnings are 
computed by dividing the current Consumer Price Index 
into the spendable earnings average for the current 
month, The resulting level of spendable earnings ex- 
pressed in 1947-49 dollars is thus adjusted for 
changes in purchasing power since that base period. 


Average Hourly Earnings, Excluding Overtime, of 
Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 


These data are based on the application of adjust- 
ment factors to Bat averege hourly earnings (as de- 
scribed in the } Labor Review, May 1950, pp. 537- 
540; reprint ne” Serial No. R. 2020), This 
method eliminates only the earnings due to overtine 
paid for at one and one-half times the straight-time 
rates after 40 hours a week. Thus, no adjustment is 
made for other premium-payment provisions—for 
example, holiday work, late-shift work, and overtime 
rates other than time and one-half, 


es of ate W 


The indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours are pre- 
pared by dividing the current month's aggregate by the 
monthly average for the 1947-49 period. These aggre- 
gates represent the product of average weekly how's 
and employment, 


The aggregate man-hours are defined as total man- 
hours for which way was received by full- and part- 
time production or construction workers, including 
hours paid for holidays, sick leave, and vacations 
taken. The man-hours are for 1 week of the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, and my not be 
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typical of the entire month. 


Railroad Hours and Earnings 


The figures for Class I railroads (excluding 
switching and terminal companies) are based upon month- 
ly data summarized in the M-300 report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees 
yho received pay during the month, except executives, 
officials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). Gross 
average hourly earnings are computed by dividing 
total compensation by total hours paid for. Average 
veekly hours are obtained by dividing the totel number 
of hours paid for, reduced to a weekly basis, by the 
number of employees, as defined above. Gross average 
weekly earnings are derived by mitiplying average 
veekly hours by average hourly earnings. Because 
hours and earnings data for manufacturing and other 
nonmanufacturing industries are based upon reports to 
the BLS which generally represent 1 weekly pay veriod 


ending nearest the 15th of the month, the data for 
railroad employees are not strictly comparable with 
other industry information shown in this publication. 


STATISTICS FOR STATES AND AREAS 


State and area employment, hours, and earnings 
statistics are collected and prepared by State agencies 
in cooperation with the BLS. These statistics are 
based on the same establishment reports used by the 
BLS for preparing national estimates. State employment 
series are adjusted to benchmark data from State un- 
employment insurance agencies and the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance. Because sore States have 
more recent benchmarks than others and use slightly 
varying methods of commutation, the sum of the State 
figures may differ slightly from the official U. S. 
totals prepared by the BLS, 


Note: Additional information concerning the prep- 
aration of the employment, hours, and earnings, and la- 
bor turnover series--concepts and scope, survey methods, 
and reliability and limitations—is contained in tech- 
nical notes for each of these series. (See page 10-£.) For 
all of this information as well as similar material for 
other BLS statistics, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical series, 3LS Bull. 1168, December 1954. 
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SUMMARY OF METHODS FOR COMPUTING NATIONAL STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Item 


Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 


Total nonagricultural divisions, 
major groups, and groups 


All_employees 


Average weekly ho’ 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly earnings 


All employees and pro- 


duction workers 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly e 


Average wee e 


i 


MONTHLY DATA 


All-employee estimate for previous 
month miltiplied by ratio of all 
employees in current month to all 
employees in previous month for 
sample establishments which re- 
ported for both months. 


All-ermployee estimate for current 
month miltipnlied by ratio of pro- 
duction workers to all employees 
in sample establishments for cur- 
rent month. 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
man-hours divided by number of pro- 
duction or nonsupervisory workers, 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
worker payroll divided by total 
production or nonsupervisory worker 
man-hours. 


Product of average weekly hours and . 


average hourly earnings. 


Sum of all-emmloyee estimates for 
component industries. 


Sum of production-worker estimates 
for component industries. 


Average, weighted by employment, of 
the average weekly hours for com- 
ponent industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the average hourly earn- 
ings for component industries. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


ANNUAL AV 


ERAGE DATA 


Sum of monthly estimates divided 
by 22. 


Annual total of aggregate man-~ 
hours (employment mitiplied 

by average weekly hours) divided 
by annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate pay- 
rolls (weekly earnings miltiplied 
by employment) divided by annual 


aggregate man-hours, 


Product of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly estimates divided 
by 12. 


Average, weighted by employment, 
of the annual averages of weekly 
hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the annual averages of 
hourly earnings for component in- 
dustries. 


Product of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. 
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LOSSARY 


ALL EMPLOYEES - The total number of persons on estab- 
lishment payrolls who worked full- or part-time or 
received pay for any part of the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. Includes salaried 
officers of corporations as well as employees on 
the establishment vayroll engaged in new construc- 
tion and major additions or alterations to the plant 
yho are utilized as a separate work force (force- 
account construction workers). Proprietors, self- 
employed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family 
workers, and members of the Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded. 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS - Includes working foremen, 
journeymen, mechanics, anprentices, helpers, labor- 
ers, and similar workers engaged in new work, al- 
terations, demolition, and other actual construc- 
tion work, at the site of construction or working 
in shop or yard at jobs (such as precutting and pre- 
assembling) ordinarily performed by members of the 
construction trades; includes all such workers re- 
gardless of skill, engaged in any way in contract 
construction activities. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION - Covers only firms engaged in 
the construction business on a contract basis for 
others. Force-account construction workers, i.e., 
hired directly by and on the payroll of Federal, 
State, and local government, public utilities, and 
private establishments, are excluded from contract 
construction and included in the employment for such 
establishments. 


DURABLE GOODS - The durable-goods subdivision includes 
the following major manufacturing industry groups: 
ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products; 
furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass pro- 
ducts; primary metal industries; fabricated metal 
products; machinery; electricel machinery; trans- 
portation equipment; instruments and related pro- 
ducts; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries as 
defined. This definition is consistent with that 
used by other Federal agencies, e.g., Federal Re- 
serve Board, 


STARLISHMENT - "A single physical location where busi- 
hess is conducted or where services or industrial 
operations are performed; for example, a factory, 
mill, store, mine, or farm, Where a single physical 
location comprises two or more units which maintain 
separate nayroll and inventory records and which are 
engaged in distinct or separate activities for which 
different industry classifications are provided in 
the Standard Industrial Classification, each unit 
shall he treated as a separate establishment. An 
establishment is not necessarily identical with the 
tusiness concern or firm which may consist of one 
or more establishments. It is also to be distin- 
guished from organizational subunits, departments, 
or divisions within an establishment." (Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget, Vol. I, Part I, p. 1, November 1945.) 


"NANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE - Covers vrivate 
establishments operating in the fields of finance 
(banks, security dealers, loan agencies, holding com- 
vanies, and other finance agencies); insurance (in- 
— carriers and independent agents and bro- 

ers); and real estate (real estate owners, including 


speculative builders, subdividers, and developers; 


agents and brokers). 


GOVERNMENT - Covers Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment establishments performing legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial functions, including Government 
corporations, Government force-account construction, 
and such units as arsenals, navy yards, and hospi- 
tals, Federal government employment excludes em- 
ployees of the Central Intelligence Agency. State 
and local government employment includes teachers, 
but excludes, as nominal employees, paid volunteer 
firemen and elected officials of small local units. 


LABOR TURNOVER: 


Separations are terminations of employment during 
the calendar month and are classified according to 
cause: quits, discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous 
separations (including military), as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of emloyment during the 
calendar month initiated by employees for such 
reasons as: acceptance of a job in another company, 
dissatisfaction, return to school, marriage, mater- 
nity, ill health, or voluntary retirement where no 
comany pension is provided. Failure to report aft- 
er being hired and unauthorized absences of more 
than 7 consecutive calendar days are also clas- 
sified as quits. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous 
separations were also included in this category. 


es are terminations of emloyment during 
the calendar month inititated by the employer for 
such reasons as employees' incompetence, violation 
of rules, dishonesty, insubordination, laziness, 
habitual absenteeism, or inability to meet physical 
standards, 


Layoffs are teruinations of employment during the 
calendar month lasting or expected to last more than 
7 consecutive calendar days without pay, initi- 
ated by the employer without prejudice to the work- 
er, for such reasons as lack of orders or materials, 
release of temporary help, conversion of plant, in- 
troduction of labor=-saving machinery or processes, 
or suspensions of operations without pay during 
inventory periods. 


Miscellaneous separations (includi 
are terminations of employment during the calendar 
month because of permanent disability, death, re- 
tirement on co:pany pension, and entrance into the 
Armed Forces expected to last more than 30 consecu- 
tive calendar days. Prior to 190, miscellaneous 
separations were included with quits. Beginning 
September 1940, military separations were included 
here, 


Persons on leave of absence (paid or unpaid) 
with the approval of the emloyer are not counted as 
separations until such tine as it is definitely de- 
termined that such persons will not return to work. 
At that tise, a separation is reported as one of the 
above types, depending on the circumstances, 


Accessions are the total number of permanent and 
temnorary additions to the employment roll during 
the calendar month, including both new and rehired 
employees. Tersons returning to work after a layoff, 
military separations, or other absences who have been 
counted as separations are considered accessions. 
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MAN-HOURS - Covers man-hours worked or paid for of 
specified groups of workers, during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. The specified 
group of workers in manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants is 
production and related workers; in the contract con- 
struction industry, it is construction workers; and 
in the other industries, it is nonsuvervisory em- 
vloyees, The man-hours include hours paid for holi- 
days, sick leave, and vacations taken; if the em- 
ployee elects to work during a vacation neriod, the 
vacation pay and the hours it represents are omitted. 


MANUFACTURING - Covers vrivate establishments engaged 
in the mechanical or chemical transformation of in- 
organic or oryanic substances into new vroducts and 
usually described as vlants, factories, or mills, 
which characteristically use vower-iriven machines 
and materials-handling equipment. Establishments 
engaged in assembling comonent varts of manufac- 
tured vroducts are also considered manufacturing if 
the new product is neither a structure nor other 
fixed improvement. Government manufacturing opera- 
tions such as arsenals and navy yards are excluded 
from manufacturing and are included under Government. 


MINING - Covers establishments engaged in the extrac- 
tion from the earth of organic and inorganic miner- 
als which occur in nature as solids, liquids, or 
gases; includes various contract services required 
in mining operations, such as removal of overburden, 
tunneling and shafting, and the drilling or acidiz- 
ing of oil wells; also includes ore dressing, bene- 
ficiating, and concentration. 


NONDURABLE GOODS - The nondurable-goods subdivision 
includes the following major manufacturing industry 
froups: food and kindred products; tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill nroducts; apnarel and other 
finished textile vroducts; vaper and allied nroducts; 
vrinting, publishing, and allied industries; chemi- 
cals and allied nroducts; nroducts of vetroleum and 
coal; rubber products; and leather and leather pvro- 
ducts. Tris definition is consistent with that 
used by other Federal agencies, e.f., Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES - Includes employees (not 
above the working supervisory level) such as office 
and clerical workers, revairmen, salespersons, 
operators, drivers, attendants, service employees, 
linemen, laborers, janitors, watchmen, and similer 
occupational levels, and other emmloyees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the 
emmloyees listed. 


PAYROLL - The weekly nayroll (except for State and 
local governments) for the svecified groups of full- 
and part-time employees who worked during, or re- 
ceived nay for, any vart of the nay veriod ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. The snecified sroup 
of employees in the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing nlants is 
production ani related workers; in the contract con- 
struction industry, it is construction workers; end 
in the other industries, it is nonsunervisory employ- 
ees. The payroll is renorted before deductions for 
old-age and unemployment insurance, group insurance, 


withholding tax, bonds, and union dues; also in- 
cludes pay for sick leave, holidays, and vacations 
taken. Excludes cash vayments for vacations not 
taken, retroactive pay not earned during period re- 
ported, value of payments in kind, and bonuses, un- 
less earned and paid regularly each pay period. 


The same definition enplies to payrolls for 
State and local govermients except that in this case 
the payrolls are for the entire month and cover al] 
employees, including nominals who are excluded fron 
employment. Further.:wre, these payrolls do not re- 
flect the adjustment BLS makes in the State and 
local government employment estimate for the sumer 
months to include the nunber of regular full-time 
teachers on vacation but who are not specifically 
paid in those months, 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS - Includes working fore- 
men and all nonsupervisory workers (including lead 
men and trainees) engaged in fabricating, nrocessing, 
assembling, insnection, receiving, storage, handlin, 
packing, warehousing, shinping, maintenance, repair, 
janitorial, watchman services, products development, 
auxiliary production for plant's own use (e.¢., 
power nlant), and recordkeeping and other services 
clesely associated with the above production opera- 
tions. 


REGIONS 


North - Includes all States except the 17 listed as 
South. 


South - Includes the following 17 States: Alabam, 
Arkansas, Delavare, District of Columbia, Florida, 

Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


(In the case of sawmills and planning mills, general, 
a third region is identified - the tiest - and in- 
cludes California, Oregon, and ‘lashing ton. 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS - Covers establishments pri- 
marily engaged in rendering services to individuals 
and busiress firms, including automotive repair 
services. Excludes domestic service workers, Non- 
governnent schools, hospitels, mseums, etc., are 
included under service and miscellaneous; similar 
Governnent establishments are included uncer Govern- 
ment, 


TRANSPORTATION AND PURLIC UTILITIZNS - Covers only pri- 
vate establishments engaged in vroviding all types 
of transportation and related services; telenhone, 
telegraph, and other corumnication services or pro- 
viding electricity, sas, steam, water, or sanitery 
service, Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRAVE - Covers establishments en- 
gaced in wholesale trade, i.e., selling merchandise 
to retailers, and in retail trade, i.e., selling 
merchandise for personal or household consumption, 
and rendering service incidental to the sales of 
goods. Similar Government cstablishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statisties 


Regional Offices 


BOSTON 10, MASS. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. ATLANTA 5, GA. 
18 Oliver Street 341 Ninth Avenue 50 Seventh St., NE 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
105 West Adams St. 630 Sansome Street 


Cooperating State Agencies 


ALABAMA - Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 4. 
ARIZONA - Unemloyment Compensation Division, Employment Security Commission, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS - Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA - Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of Industrial Relations, 
San Francisco l. 
COLORADO - U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 
CONNECTICUT - Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Hart‘ord 15. 
DELAWARE - Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = U. S. Employment Service for D. C., Washington 25. pee 
FLORIDA - Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. eae 
GEORGIA - Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 3. yes? 
IDAHO - Employment Security Agency, Boise. i 
ILLINOIS - State Employment Service and Division of Unemployment Compensation, Department 
of Labor, Chicago 54. 
INDIANA - Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 9. 
OWA - Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 
KANSAS - Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY - Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA - Division of Emloyment Security, Department of Labor, Baton Rouge 4. 
MAINE - Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 
MARYLAND - Department of Employment Security, Baltimore l. oe 
MASSACHUSETTS - Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and Industries, Boston &. 
MICHIGAN - Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 
MINNESOTA - Department of Employment Security, St. Paul 1. 
MISSISSIPPI - Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 
MISSOURI - Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 
MONTANA - Unemployment Compensation Division, Helena. a 
NEBRASKA - Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Lincoln 1. 
NEVADA - Employment Security Department, Carson City. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE - Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Concord. 
NEW JERSEY - Bureau of Statistics and Records, Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 10. bake 
NEW MEXICO - Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. sg 
NEW YORK - Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employment, State Department of i 
Labor, 1440 Broadway, New York 18. "hee 
NORTH CAROLINA - Division of Statistics, Department of Labor, Raleigh. : 
NORTH DAKOTA - Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen's Compensation Bureau, Bismarck. és 
OHIO - Division of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Unemloyment Compensation, ; 
Columbus 16, 
OKLAHOMA - Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. ee 
OREGON - Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. we 
PENNSYLVANIA - Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philaielphia 1 (mfg.); Bureau of Research an 
and Information, Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). ze 
RHODE ISLAND - Division of Statistics and Census, Department of Labor, Providence 3. Be 
SOUTH CAROLINA - Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. bien 
SOUTH DAKOTA - Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. iw 
TENNESSEE - Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. Pg. 
TEXAS - Employment Commission, Austin 19. ae: 
UTAH - Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Salt Lake City 10. “ 
VERMONT - Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. - 
VIRGINIA - Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, al = hn 
Richmond lu. 
VASHINGTON - Employment Security Department, Olympia. 5 
WEST VIRGINIA - Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5. me 
WISCONSIN - Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 


WYOMING - Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO Avoip 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC OOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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IT IS IMPORTANT 


TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


AT LEAST 1 MONTH BEFORE IT EXPIRES 


TO RECEIVE EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS WITHOUT INTERRUPTION 


PLEASE LOOK AT ADDRESS PLATE ABOVE FOR 


EXPIRATION DATE 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE i0-E 
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